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NEWS OF THE Ww E E K parents at properly qualified denominational schools. The 
r Nonconformists and Mr. Gilpin adopted an address to the 


} R. FORSTER has spoken twice this week at Bradford,and once | ri org Lagre = ae on ~~ 


at Manchester, each time on education. At Bradford on Mon- , > gee s : " 
day he defined the proper relation of voluntary agencies, such as the greater part of their strength in invective against Mr. Forster 
ay / and threats of the consequences. ‘They forget, however, to note 


iS Phe he ti ‘ - 
ee gememes taints Bo was Chan sgening, to the otuentionsl the consequences of their own proposals,—not to the Government, 


legislation of the last few years, pointing out that instead of ren- | : 4 4 ew 
dering the voluntary agencies superfluous, that legislation had | m6 oy pe SS ee Oy oe ey 


: |anxious. As Mr. Forster has pointed out, how will they be able 
geet Shem, end mado Cham for the Sat time, senliy unviel ond /to compel a destitute parent who professes a religious objection 


— Ro. ee ee pot psd — Ba | to send his child to any but a school conducted by people of his own 
m a le t eh . Per 
the better the education the children had received in the primary | faith, and willingness to send him there, to conform to their views of 


: Boa | educational fitness? If the Dissenters succeed in defeating Mr. 
a | tha b sagen Pey Be a ie eo he mee | Forster, they will also succeed in postponing indefinitely the most 


essential provision of the educational reform. ‘The Rev. Dr. Edmond 


We have explained elsewhere Mr. Forster's calculation as to the | Sted that they would cheer Mr. Forster to the echo in fighting 
‘the battle with ignorance,’ but they would not allow him to use 


number of those who may be expected to pass with advantage from » Seong - 
the primary into the secondary schools of the country. Ie calcu- | unlawful weapons. How if his ‘ ualawfal —— be the mere 
Jated that of the 9,000 children who ought always to be undergoing | handle of the ously Meicat weapon, —compulsion ? 
education in the primary schools in Bradford, 27 would always | The proposal of the Newcastle Engineers, communicated through 
profit by the chance of a higher education, and he hoped, there- | yr, Mundella, that the three hours in dispute between them 
fore, that there might be 27 scholarships soon open to the children | and the Masters should be conceded by the masters in return for 
of the primary schools, admitting them to the newly reformed | a proportionate lowering of the men’s wages to be determined by 
Bradford grammar-school. For two of these he proposed to make | arbitration, was declined by Sir W. G. Armstrong on behalf of 
himself responsible. He further insisted on the necessity of pay- the employers, in a letter dated last Saturday, though not made 
ing more attention in the secondary schools to the modern lan- known till Monday even in Newcastle,—from which we infer 
guages, even at the expense of the ancient, and asked how,—if | that private efforts were vainly made to induce the employers 
dead languages be the only fit instruments of intellectual | to reconsider their determination. ‘The masters’ reasons, which 
discipline,—the Greeks and Romans got their high intel- | we have considered at length elsewhere, amount to this,—that 
Jectual discipline out of Greek and Roman literature? The even if the Newcastle men still on strike are sincere in 
— 18 Ay agp mete prt sri agree with Mr. preferring a nine hours’ day with a lower wage to a ten hours’ 
able. poner ak tn hte ‘a bra gsc toches J yore petted. seach hag anegt — yo sates we a 
jena to Pos ; ahppesce bo ‘ 4 ; ty rie : already got employment in other districts, would not be temptec 
die GA, SRS She CORE IESNS WANS SS Ggueny ont |back by such terms; that the rate of wages thus agreed upon 
of severity in our languages and literatures, which render our | would soon have to be raised, in order to bring fresh labour into a 
modern tongues unfit instruments of mental discipline. But the market rendered short of labour by this artificial diminution of 
raphael mg cup gg erty tactosired bryan ed ew pt tr 
Greek |i : in Pe pacing —s “nts. | their class—who are stsenaously suppor ing them in their resis 
ureek literature differs from ours as a grand avenue differs from a /ance. A meeting of the men on strike was held immediately on 
tropical jungle. ‘the receipt of Sir W. G. Armstrong's answer, and resolutions 
passed pledging the men to revert to their original demand, and 
| expressing the utmost confidence in their president, Mr. Burnett, 
and hearty gratitude to Mr. Mundella for his services as 
| mediator. It was obvious that the men were rather relieved than 
disappointed at the rejection of the compromise they had pro- 
posed. ‘They are sincerely eager for the nine hours’ day, but 
they are naturally not enthusiastic for the reduction of their own 
wages as its price. They think they can get the boon without 
the sacrifice. 




















The Dissenters are moving Heaven and Earth to have the power 
which enables School Boards to pay the fees of poor children in 
any properly qualified elementary school, be it denominational or 
not, taken away from them by Parliamentary statute. On Wed- 
mesday week (27th September) the Baptist Union passed a strong | 
resolution against this permissive power, as ‘‘a violation of the 
Cousciences of the ratepayers and a vicious form of endowing all 
xeligions which Parliament has already condemned.” Nay, the 
Baptist Union go further still, and demand “ the withdrawal of —— — 
all grants from the Consolidated Fund to sectarian schools,” in | Mr. Mundella in relinquishing bis attempt at mediation has 
Spite of the time-table conscience-clause which is now the condition | made a suggestion to the masters from which we should have 
of those grants. ‘This really means secular education, and nothing hoped something, if the struggle had not now eutered on a new 
else. We warn the Dissenters that though they may easily succeed phase, a phase in which it will be difficult, for a time at least, 
in turning out the Government, if they wish it,—no doubt they to induce either party to talk of compromise. Mr. Mun- 
hold the power that turns the balance of parties in their hands,— | della proposes as the normal working time fifty-four hours 
they will find it about as easy to carry out their vindictive , per weck,—‘ the nine hours’ day,”—the rate of wages to be 
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adjusted by a board of arbitration (consisting of 
of employers and workmen, with a referee as arbiter between 
them in case of equal division) ; but he proposes an agreement 
that overtime shall be worked whenever the exigencies of trade 


require it; that any loss of ordinary time through a workman’s 


unpunctuality, intemperance, or neglect shall count against his over- 
time in the week in which it occurs ; and that the first arbitration 
shall be binding on both parties for six months, and shall bind for a 
whole year unless a month’s notice be given by either party before 
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a 
: : , German bonds 
and the best German paper. Neither of these securities bein 
| plentiful, it had retained a great part of this sum withow, 
lending it out at all, and so produced much the same effect on the 
| Money Market as if the coin had been temporarily destroyed, Again 
| the German Government has produced much pressure by cancellin 4 
| the provision under which French five-franc pieces were accepted 
by the German banks at 2 gulden 20 kreutzers each, They are 
_ hot now accepted at any definite rate. They have become articles 


the end of the six mouths. Mr. Mundella’s suggestion seems to us , of merchandise, and so their power as currency is destroyed. A) 


fair and well considered, and to contain the elements of a per- 


this is amply sufficient to account for a very much greater 


manent understanding; but we fear the struggle must go on now disturbance of the Money Market than we have had, and un- 
for a time, before any new solution will be considered seriously by | fortunately there is nothing to prevent the German Government 


either side. 





Against one suggestion of the masters, made in Sir W. G. 


|from pursuing the same lock-up policy again, when our bullion 
_ resources being lower, it may produce a still more painful effect, 
Yet the Bank rate was not again raised on Thursday, though the 


Armstrong's letter, for the assembling of a National Congress of the | pyjion had diminished during the week by more than £875,000 
} ’ * 


representatives both of masters and men to consider the questions at 
issue,—on the ground that they are now of national importance,— 
Mr. Mundella brings a very weighty objection. Wages, he observes, 
are influenced by a variety of circumstances more or less local, the 
cost of living, the rate of wages in other local employments, the 
quality of the work, and the character of the machinery used, so 
that a national congress would find it quite impossible to agree on 
one rate for places so different in their conditions as London, 
Aberdeen, Newcastle, and Waterford. The only effect of such a 
Congress would be to foment groundless discontents, —discontents 
arising from the apparent inequality of the rates of wages in places 
where the real inequality was not what it seemed. Mr. Mun- 
della is right. You might almost as well expect a national 
congress to decide on the common point at which the mercury 
ought to stand in places of completely different levels above the sea, 
as to decide on a common rate of wages for places where house- 
rent, provisions, and the customs of other trades are all different, 
and all different from different and complex causes. 


There has been no news from France this week, except that 


the Alsace Customs’ Treaty is not yet signed, that M. Pouyer- | 


Quertier has gone to Berlin to try and remove the difficulties 
which exist; that at Lyons, General Bourbaki has adopted strong 
measures to repress the riots against German residents,—on the 
stringent demand of the German Government to that effect,— 
and that people have been talking of Napoleonist reaction be- 
cause they have had nothing else to talk about. The elections for 
the Conseils d’Etat seem likely to pass off very torpidly, and to 
show a vast number of ‘‘ abstentions” from the poll. ‘The great 
calamity in France is that there are hardly any causes, Radical 
or Conservative, in which the people at large take any real interest, 
and hardly any leaders in whom they feel the least trust, if any 
at all for whom they feel the least enthusiasm or love. 


It is stated, but not as yet on authority, that the French 
Government have decided to give us notice next February to ter- 
minate the Commercial Treaty with France in the February fol- 
lowing. If M. Thiers has really determined on this step, as seems 
probable enough, he will at least lay the axe to the root of the 
French physical prosperity. Whether that will tend to restore 
her moral prosperity may be doubted. 


Spain isin hot water again. The Radical Prime Minister, Sefior 
Zorrilla, has been defeated in the Cortes on the nomination for the 
President,—his candidate, Seiior Rivero, having been rejected as 
too advanced, too ‘* red,” by the Unionist party, and his opponent, 
Seiior Sagasta, who but recently went over to the Conservatives, hav- 
ing been elected by a majority of 10 (123 votes against 113 for Senor 
Rivero). Of course Zorrilla resigned, and the King sent for 
Sagasta, who advised him to ask Espartero (the Duke of Vic- 
toria) to form a Ministry,—which he was of course too old to do. 
On this Sefior Cordoba was sent for, but he declined to form a 
government, and, according to the last news, Seflor Malcampo, a 


moderate Unionist of the ‘Topete school, of no distinction, was, 


engaged in forming a transition Government, which appears not 
to contain one name of eminence, even Olozaga, who was designated 
for Foreign Affairs, having apparently declined. Party Govern- 
ment in the Spanish Cortes is certainly not as yet a success, 

The Economist of last week estimated that the German Govern- 
ment had received no less than £20,000,000 sterling in gold 
(£5,000,000 in sovereigns and £15,000,000 in French napoleons), 


and had locked up a great deal of it, partly to keep cash in hand | 
| discipline and the use of quickness of mind in war. 


for the payment of debts due at the end of the year, partly to 


coin, The German Government lends this coin out again only on , 





and the reserve of notes in the Banking Department was less by 
| nearly £2,000,000 than last week,—a change partly, no doubt, 
due to the quarterly payments. It is strange that the Bank rate 
was not raised. 


| The Berlin correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette asserts posi- 

tively, what has also been stated elsewhere, that Prince Bismarck 

has not only determined on a gold standard for Germany,—which 
| is, we believe, true,—but that the gold standard is to be the same 
}as our own. ‘The ten-groschen piece, which is equivalent to. 
“our shilling and is to be called a mark, is to be the basis of caleu- 
| lation. It is to be subdivided, of course, into ten silbergroschen, as. 
| at present, and each silbergroschen is to be subdivided again into. 
| ten pfenninge, instead of, as at present, twelve. Again, there ig 
| to be a gold piece of fifteen marks, and another of twenty marks, 
| which last would be equivalent exactly to our pound. This would 
be all exceedingly convenient for English travellers in Germany, as. 
the mark and the twenty-mark piece would make them quite at 
home in the silver and gold coinage, and also for German 
travellers—or conquerors—in England. The sovereigns in the 
| cellars of the Bank of England would be really most convenient, 

in case of our paying a great Indemnity, for the German currency. 


Political fact of some moment in Central Europe :—Hungary hag 
| again a Honved army, or, as we should call it, a Militia. Count 
Andrassy has succeeded in raising and organizing once more really 

useful battalions aud squadrons of national troops. They have 
| just been brigaded with the Regulars, and, divided into two 
‘armies, have gone through a brief campaign in the very country 
between Pesth and Waitzen over which twenty-three years ago 
| their Honved predecessors fought the German, Italian, Polish, and 
| Bohemian regulars of Austria in grim earnest. Reconciliation is 
| said to be complete. Whether it is or not, the notable fact is that 
Austria has now got a puissant Hungarian reserve, and Hungary 
_ trained and organized and armed bands of her gallant soldierlike 
‘sons. It is a fact for Russia to reflect on. 


| 


| 





The Autumn Manoeuvres ashore have had, it seems, their counter- 
parts afloat, and with similar results. ‘The mighty ironclads, not 
| less than the battalions, squadrons, and batteries, meet and 
| manceuvre to show that they require more drill in company. 
| Young ladies and gentlemen cannot learn to dance alone, nor can 
a pugilist acquire deftness and skill by facing a dummy. In like 
manner, if the captains of ironclads are to become proficients in 
tactics under steam, they must practise in combination with others. 
The movements of the ships under Admiral Yelverton are held to 
have proved the needfulness of greater experience in practical 
work. As the matter is vital, cost ought not to stand in the way. 


The panic terror which fell upon the horses of the Life Guards 
at Aldershot is not the only recent example of this startling 
phenomenon. During the recent sham campaign near St. Peters- 
burg the Empress’s Cuirassiers, 900 strong, reached their halting- 
place ; the horses were unsaddled and held by the head, or left 
alone—so great is the faith in their docility—pending the arrival of 
the picket-ropes. Suddenly one squadron, frightened by a row in 
an adjacent camp, broke loose, and in a twinkling the whole 909 
followed. They selected ‘‘one large powerful horse as their 
leader, and with a look at him and a snort at him which they 
meant and he understood as apris vous,” dashed off in a solid 
column. Coming on a river, crossed by a bridge held by & 
cavalry picket, the leader turned aside, and the whole 900 swam 
the stream. And here a pretty incident occurred illustrative of 
The officer 


commanding the picket ordered his bugler to sound the appel, & 
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~ 7 weed when the horses are fed. Instantly the ol horses listened, | 


ed, and trotted up in obedience to the call. The young ones 
- sh stopped until they were blown with what Mr. Money 
- ts was arun of 100 (!) miles,—at the end of which, however, 


Gay oould all have been dead. The lesson is that horses fresh 
from stables and not broken in to hard work need more watchful 


care at starting on a campaign; while the use that may be made | 


of the bugle-calls is as obvious as it is pleasing. 


Sir John Pakington opened the Social Science Congress at 
Leeds on Wednesday with an address on the condition of the 
orking-classes, which seems to have leaned very decidedly 
towards the extreme into which are now not unlikely to drift, of 
hoping too much from legislation and trusting too little to volun- 
tary exertion. Ile reiterated his demand for a Minister of Educa- 
tion, declaring that had Mr. Forster last Session been Minister of 
Education, he would never have allowed himself to be diverted to the 
irrelevant work of pushing a Ballot Bill through Parliament ; he 
would instead have taken up the abandoned part of his Endowed 
Schools’ Bill, —the proposed Council of Education which was to 
test the working not only of the public schools, but of all such of 


the secondary and voluntary schools of the country as might | 


be desirous of obtaining a certificate of efficiency. Sir John 
supported strongly the policy of the Education Department in 
giving destitute parents their choice of any qualified school 
to which they might wish to send their children, and resisted as 
bigotry the outcry of the Nonconformists. He held that Govern- 
ment ought to do much more than they do to secure to the work- 
ing-classes decent houses and wholesome food at a fair price, and, 


in short, delivered an address inclining almost too strongly to that | 


beneficent view of Government which but a few years ago political 
economy was never weary of decrying. 


At Manchester, on Thursday, Mr. Forster suggested the neces- 
sity of making the grants to the Science and Art schools depend, 
asin the case of the primary schools, to some extent on results, 
aud keeping the grants in a fixed proportion to what is con- 
tributed by local support, and by students’ fees. He pointed 


out cases in which artizans gaining greatly in wages by the | 
instruction they receive in these schools seem to grudge even | 


the poorest fees to their teachers and lecturers, and need to have 
those poor fees returned in the shape of prizes in order to keep 
them to their work at all.- It seems clear that in such a case a 


certain reluctance on the part of Government to give, might prove | 


the truest generosity. If parents are not to be spared school pence, 
young men and women should not be spared reasonable fees. 


The Principal of the Working-Men’s College, the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, in opening last Monday the new session, brought before 
the College a proposal proceeding from the Working-Women’s 
College, in Queen's Square, for such an enlargement of the stronger 
and older institution as to enable it to include instruction for 
women as well as men. Mr. Maurice gave no opinion of his own 
onthe proposal as a practical measure, but he made the suggestion 
the occusion for uttering a strong protest against the modern 
doctrine that women should be still taught for prudential 


reasons to believe what men think they are strong enough | 


to recognize as untrue. ‘It was absurd to bring up men 


43 worshippers of Mammon, and women as worshippers of | 
| 


God.” Certainly, to propose an exoteric creed for women and 


an esoteric scepticism for men, does seem like the most diabolic of | 


all suggestions for multiplying the insincerities and undermining 
the intellect of both sexes. To teach what you doubt, and to 
doubt what you feel it necessary in common prudence to teach, 


involves a double-stranded faithlessness,—trust in what is false for | 


Women, and distrust of what is true for men. 





On Wednesday, Lord Granville, the Lord Warden of the Cinque 


Ports, opened a new middle-class school and college at Dover, | before the result is accepted. 


which has been established by a local company, for the sake of 
providing a good, sound, secondary education at a very moderate 
price. The college is established in a building which was pre- 
viously the priory of St. Martin, and which has been repaired and 
extended for the purpose, and a head master who is a dis- 
tinguished graduate of Cambridge, the Rev. Mr. Bell, has been 
Secured for it. Lord Granville expressed his approval of the in- 
tention of the Company not only to give a good education, but 
to make the school pay so as to return a fair rate of interest to 
the shareholders, and of the programme, which apparently con- 
templates that science, the modern languages, and especially 
English, shall take an important place in the course of 


instruction, and that the pupils or their parents are to be | 





allowed to exercise a considerable option in the selection 
of the particular branches of study to be pursued. This 
is all very well, if the principle of option be not carried too 
far,—so as to permit the student or his parents to select incon- 
gruous branches of study which do not fit into each other, and 
reject what is absolutely necessary to complete any coherent 
scheme of mental discipline. For instance, parental ignorance 
| has been known to select chemistry and reject natural philosophy, 
| without which chemistry is hardly intelligible ; to select astronomy 
and reject mathematics, without which astronomy is a mere vague 
picture; to select English literature, and reject English history. 
The British parent, often not even half educated himself, and so 
much the more dogmatic, must be kept in some sort of subjection, 


if the mind of the British child is to be thoroughly disciplined. 


America has lost one of her greatest naturalists. Dr. John 
| Edwards Holbrook, one of the most eminent zoologists and com- 
| parative anatomists of the United States, has recently died at 

Wrentham, in Massachusetts. One who knew him intimately 
| favours us with the following details:—Dr. Holbrook, born at 
Beaufort in South Carolina in 1795, educated in New England, 
and graduated at Brown University, in Rhode Island, subse- 
quently studied in Philadelphia, Edinburgh, and London. In 
| 1842 he published a large work on the reptiles of the United 
States, with costly plates (mostly at his own expense), which at 
that period were only rivalled by Audubon, in another department. 
In 1824 he was chosen Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
South Carolina, and in later years he was engaged upon a work 
on the Ichthyology of the United States, which promised to be one 
of the greatest scientific achievements of his country. But the 
recent war broke in upon his labours. His beautiful estate, near 
| Charleston, where so many European savans have been hospitably 
entertained, was no longer a habitation for culture and the resort 
of science. Amid the ravages, however, of civil war, his library 
was spared ; and if his oaks were cut down—those ‘ live oaks’ of 
| great age and beauty, of which he was so proud and fond—his 
| unpublished plates were saved, and will be valued by the coming 
student. Dr. Holbrook was extensively known upon this side 
of the water, and was a member of many foreign academies. In 
his own home the close companion of Agassiz, the friend of Peirce, 
| of Treadwell, of Bancroft, his name will not be forgotten in Lon- 


; 
| don, where eminent names are always best remembered. 


As we mentioned in July Mr. Crookes’ paper in the ‘* Quarterly 
| Journal of Science” on psychic force, and also the very uncom- 
| plimentary criticisms of some eminent men of science on his 
| experiments, and on our own provisional judgment that a case for 
| further inquiry was made out, we are bound to report that in the 
new number of the saine periodical Mr, Crookes has returned to 
the charge, and described several other still more crucial experi- 
ments made not only with Mr. Home, but with another person pos- 
sessed of like physical characteristics, experiments which, if truly 
described, certainly seem to demonstrate that a physical force goes 
out of some persons without any direct connection with the object 
| on which it is exerted, or with, at least, no further connection than 
the medium of the atmosphere affords. In one of these experi- 
ments the operator or medium was placed three feet from the scien- 
tific apparatus to measure the force elicited, his hands and feet 
being tightly held; a careful scientific apparatus for mea- 
suring the effect of any force exerted on the balance was 
used, and the curve describing the movements of the index 
under the force which streamed from the organization of the 
‘medium’ was carefully traced, and is reproduced in Mr. 
Crookes’ article. We can only say that, assuming the report to 
be accurate, as we have a right to do, it seems to us almost im- 
possible to account by any known natural causes for the physical 


| disturbances produced. Of course, the experiments ought to be 


often repeated, under the most careful and impartial scrutiny, 





The German and Austrian Governments are, says the Augsburg 
Gazette, about to address a despatch to the other Powers of 


| Europe showing them the means of putting an end to the social 


agitations which are the greatest danger of European society. 
‘That is, the German and Austrian Governments have invented a 
perpetual motion,—of course, like everything perpetual, also Con- 
servative,—have squared the political circle, and so forth. We do 
not anticipate any instruction at all from the despatch promised. 
Royal roads to social peace are no easier found than royal roads 
to wealth. 


Consols were on Friday 92 9-16ths to 92 11-16ths. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM. 


OLITICIANS who study carefully the symptoms of dis- 
content with our monarchical Constitution which show 


themselves from time to time amongst us, will come, we think, to | 


the conclusion that our English Republicanism is neither, on the 
one hand,a living and fervent creed which thirsts for the success 
of its cause from pure love of it, nor, on the other hand, an 
empty dream which may be neglected by all practical politi- 
cians, Those who adhere to the Republican creed on principle 
and with eager desire to see the utter downfall of the heredi- 
tary principle in England are exceedingly few, and are mostly of 
the literary or idealist classes,—people who feel keenly the 
mischief of the empty vanity of birth, and the more mischiev- 
ous vulgarity of that low social ambition to which the heredi- 
tary principle in society gives rise amongst the class below ; and 
who vainly dream that if once hereditary rank were abolished, 
refinement, capacity, and culture, instead of wealth and osten- 
tation, would succeed to the privileges which rank had been 
compelled to surrender. Nothing can show how very faint this 
spirit is amongst the million who alone have power to strike a 


deadly blow at rank, if they will, than all the signs of popular | 


feeling during the last few years. Mr. George Potter, in his 
letter to Tuesday’s Times, though he owns himself a “theoretic 
Republican,” does not even allude to it, but implies in every line 
of his letter that working-class Republicanism has very little 
indeed to do with the doctrine of abstract social equality ; and 
so far as it is held at all, is held only as the necessary condition 
of obtaining certain practical concessions which it is supposed 
that the Queen, Lords, and Commons are not at present very 
likely to grant. The “Journeyman Engineer,’ Mr. Thomas 
Wright, who publishes his ideas on the people’s aims and 
wishes in the “Contemporary Review” for October, bears 
witness to the complete indifference of his class to the stern 
creed of doctrinal Republicanism, in still more remarkable and 
candid language. “At the election for the Metropolitan 
School Board,” he says, “I was canvassing artizan voters for a 
working-class candidate. He was an active politician in the 
locality, and his views upon the education question were known 
to be those generally approved of by the working-classes ; but 
still many of these classes, while acknowledging that the views 
he pledged himself to adyocate were more in accordance with 
their own than were those of any other candidate, refused to 
vote for him because he was a baker. No, they said, they were 
not going to vote for a fellow who carried home twopenny 
dinners. They were as good, nay, better, men than him, and 
why should they put him in a position to think himself something 
grand, and to get in with a lot of big people who would shove him 
into some snug berth?”’ Now that is, we take it, a most frank 


and instructive acknowledgment of a feeling that goes far | 


deeper in the heart of the English people than any wish for 
abstract equality,—and is indeed, though they do not know 
it, equivalent to a profound belief in rank, — expressing, 
as it does, a bitter jealousy of men of their own class who 
have a chance of distinguishing themselves and rising out of 
their own grade. Mr. George Potter himself probably refers, 
with becoming delicacy, to the same fact, under the vague and 
decent designation of the “insuperable difficulties,” which, he 
tells the Zimes, prevent working-class candidates from actually 
getting into Parliament. Now we submit that, with this feeling 
amongst working-men, of positive dislike to confer any needless 
distinction on men of their own class, of positive preference 
for seeing those who are conventionally their social superiors 
fill all offices of honourable distinction, the ideal foundation of 


| aristocracy of worth and talent, and after the destructi 
| the hollow and arbitrary standards of the world’s dunes 
| no real disciples in England ; but none the less there jg a 3 
_and growing popular desire, not to say resolve, to obtain oan 
changes which the people know very well they will not pe 
easily extort under the present r¢yime, and rather than tie 
| which they would very soon indeed be willing to chanos r of 
régime at ‘least to a nominal republic. If they could. . 
what they ask without interfering with the monarchy bar 
aristocracy, there is, as far as we can see, no manner of doubt 
they would prefer it. If not, why a very few decades at most 
would bring them into the humour for revolution, rather than 
accept a defeat. ; 
Now what is the nature of those practical changes for which 
a cry is beginning to rise that may soon be of very formidable 
| dimensions? We doubt if Mr. George Potter, or Mr, Thomas 
| Wright, or any other of the spokesmen of this class really know 
anything of its future developments, but they know this, that 
| it has broken out in a very persistent and positive demand that 
| the expense of the Throne shall be curtailed. For the rest, as 
| far as we see, Mr. George Potter gropes as completely in the 
dark, as the 7imes and the rest of the newspaper press itself - 
| he names several other points at a venture on which there has 
been as yet no demonstration of popular feeling whatever; but 
| he and Mr. Thomas Wright and every other exponent of the 
| working-class feeling areagreed on this,—that the determination, 
/not to pay taxes at what the people think an extravagant rate. 
|for the Throne and the Royal Family, is very explicit indeed, 
and by no means likely to give way. And the real meaning of 
this, to us remarkable, not to say grotesque, turn of popular feel- 
ing, we take to be something of this sort,—that the people of 
England rather prefer a Monarchy, so long as they feel that they 
are dictating their own terms, and that the Monarchy is not im- 
posed upon them, but chosen by them,—the test of which is 
that they shall not be in any way “ put upon” by the Con- 
stitutional machinery in which they acquiesce. The very first 
mode in which an Englishman habitually tries this, is by 
asking himself if he pays only for what he gets, or for much 
more than he gets. If he thinks that he is paying for more 
than he gets, he immediately begins to chafe in a way in 
which he would not chafe at any indication whatever of social 
inequality. He reflects that he himself probably could not be 
a Member of Parliament, still less a Peer, with any comfort to 
himself, and that he loses nothing, perhaps gains something in 
variety, by the existence of a class capable of sustaining those 
social responsibilities with effect. But he cou/d enjoy the money 
which he now pays away without gaining eny equivalent, and he 
is aware that his class are sufficiently masters of the situation to 
have full power to refuse to pay anything away for a purpose 
which seems to them worthless or even mischievous; and thus his. 








the Republican creed has no real hold on the people of Eng- 
land. So far as they are Republicans at all, they are Republi- | 
cans for the sake of various real or supposed political conse- | 
quences which they think they could achieve with the help of | 
a Republic, and doubt whether they could achieve otherwise. | 

But it would be a great mistake to infer that because | 
this is so, because even among the working-classes of the 
great towns and cities there are few Republicans on principle, 
and, as yet at least, next to none at all in the rural districts, | 
there is no sort of reality or meaning in the Republican cry. | 
No historical lesson is more certain than that English revolu- 
tions are carried not for any disinterested love of a better 
constitutional or social idea, but for the sake of some ulterior 
practical end, which the people value far more than they do 
any constitutional or social idea whatever. Ideal republi- 


canism, with all its fine though hopeless aspiration after the 
recognition of none but moral and intellectual rank, after an 


Republicanism takes the form of hostility not to conventional 
social gradations, but to any attempt to turn the institutions to 
which he is accustomed,—and which he rather likes than not so 
long as they do not seem to cost him the substantial right of 
enjoying his own life as fully as he can in his own way,—into 
machinery for sacrificing his well-being to the well-being of 
those whom he justly regards as, no doubt, dignified and stately 
servants, but still servants,—servants of the people. The 
same kind of feeling may be traced throughout English history. 
As the working-class now rather prefer royal and aristocratic 
and rich middle-class politicians for doing their work, to poli- 
ticians of their own social grade, so long as they get the work 
they want done and no longer,—so the middle-class have always 
preferred aristocratic to middle-class politicians on the same 
condition ; and so, too, the lower ranks of the aristocracy have 
always preferred the most dignified and wealthy members of 
their own class, the Lord Liverpools and Lord Derbys, to men of 
even superior political ability, if of less rank and prestige in 
the aristocracy. It is of the very nature of the Briton, 80 
long as he is working to his own end, to prefer to work 
through men above rather than beneath him in social prestige ; 
but then it must be to his own end, and he will take the most 
jealous guarantees that these distinguished political instru- 
ments are not using him for their own purposes. : 
Now we need hardly say that this kind of Republicanism, 


| —which is so far from real faith in the Republican idea that it 


only brandishes the name of a Republic as a sort of menace 


‘over the heads of the royalty and aristocracy, from whom it 


demands in the meantime those practical concessions which 
best testify to the authority and seem to secure the interests 
of the people,—is not of the kind which specially commands 
our sympathies. We should feel the sincerest sympathy with 
the attempt,—were it in any way practicable,—to place the 
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of men on a basis more truly corresponding to the | the higher culture which two years’ more study and training 
f their characters and the calibre of their capacities, | will give him, if at the end of that time the study has not pro- 





relations 


eight 0 ; : : 
md to eliminate as far as possible the degrading conventions duced such fruits as to render him comparatively independent 


which attach so preposterous a value to mere birth and wealth. | 
But looking to the actual state of England and to the result 

of the experiment of Republican equality tried under much 
more ho eful circumstances in America, we are not at all dis- | 


of the sort of work which he might have obtained at the 
earlier age. It is clear that the two years’ more schooling 
will or ought to produca in him two years’ more culture of 
intellectual taste, and perhaps even two years’ more fastidious- 


posed hese that the establishment of an English Republic | ness as to his prospects in life. If, therefore, at the end of 
would be at present even a step in the right direction. It would that time he has not so far profited by the training as to have 
probably give a terrible stimulus to the vulgarest of all | gained a strong hold on other prospects and chances which 
influences, the worship of wealth,—and rather strike a blow | more than supply the place of the prospects and chances he 
at the respect which real refinement and culture still command, | has forfeited by his additional years of study, those years, 
than give them any new advantage over rank. Thinking men | though educating his intellect, will not, on the whole, have 
can hardly lay too much emphasis on this point, that the true given him so wholesome an education as the same two years 
moral and intellectual spirit of Republicanism has no root spent in practical duties and with only their leisure hours 
in England, and that the only Republicanism which has a real | devoted to intellectual study. Mr. Forster recognizes, what 
root, springs rather from belief that the Throne and the aristo- every one who has observed life must recognize, that it is not 
cracy cost the people too much, than from any determination _ by the studious faculties that all, even of those who do rise in 
to get rid of false and hollow standards of worth. On the life, gain their advantage. Some men’s abilities never 
whole, therefore, we would far rather see the Throne,—which | come out at all till they are at practical work. Again, 
has still a real and very great power amongst us, a power to many have not more than -average abilities, and are 
cement the unity of the nation, if only by standing for asymbol not likely to do more than hold their own, either intel- 
of that unity, which no other institution could at present | lectaally or practically. Now, it is obvious that it is a 

s,—strengthened and not shaken,—so long at least disservice even to the latter class to withhold them 
as the movement hostile to it proceeds solely from the popular | from any natural opportunity of entering on the work 
jealousy of taxation and the truly English horror of paying of life, especially if the cause which withholds them is likely 
more than your money’s worth. And for that purpose it is | to give them a distaste for opportunities of like nature in 
surely most desirable that some action should be taken in future; and with regard to the former class, it may be even a 
accordance with the popular cry for a less burdensome Civil , double disservice,—first, as depriving them of their natural 
List. For our own parts, we have little sympathy with the | entrance into the work of life, and next, as delaying the time 
feeling; if a throne is to be of any use at all, we have often | at which their characteristic power begins to develop itself. 


ssid that it ought to be stately; and it is impossible for a| 
throne to be stately without expense. At the same time, 
there is something in the popular argument that now, when 
commercial fortunes far outshine the fortunes even of the 
richest nobles, there can be no pretence for giving all the 
Royal Family a fortune that will enable them to be on a level 
with the richest in the land. At all events, this is cartain,— 
those who do not wish to see the Throne become unpopular, 
or at least do not wish to see it become unpopular for reasons of 
the most trivial kind, ought to desire concession in this matter, 
or its popularity, and therefore its political utility, will surely re- 
ceive a great shock. Some limit should be put to the number of 
members of the Royal Family entitled to votes of public money, 
and the fortunes of all the rest should be thrown on the private 
resources of its various branches. The Monarchy, to be use- 
ful, must be the choice of the people. It is so now. It will 
soon cease to be the choice of a very large and active section 
of the people, if some effort is not made to convince them that 
they are not taxed for the private advantage of virtually 
private families, but only for the maintenance of their own 
public officers, 





MR. FORSTER ON THE INTELLECTUAL CREAM OF 
THE NATION. 

h R. FORSTER has been making some very valuable and 

terse educational speeches at Bradford and Manchester, 
of which, perhaps, the most permanently important part is 
his explanation of the principle which has guided the Edu- 
cation Department, and should guide the nation, in establish- 
ing the connecting-links between the primary, the secondary, 
and the highest class of schools to which English boys and 
young men have access. That principle appears to us of the 
greatest possible value, and as it is liable to be misunderstood, 
and as Mr. Forster has twice had to explain it in consequence of 
such misunderstanding, we will attempt here to state and discuss 
it fully. Mr. Forster holds, then, that though intellectual 
education, and as much of it as we can get without neglecting 
higher kinds of education, is good for us all in every 
stage and every rank of life, there are but a limited 
and, as it would seem, but a very limited number of people 
whose purely intellectual faculties are so predominant as to 
warrant their friends and the State in assuming that they 
will profit more by being taken out of their natural and local 
connections—the connections in which their birth and their 
residence place them—and so placed that if they succeed at 


Mr. Forster did not, of course, mean to depreciate in any 
degree the value of such intellectual education as can go on 
concurrently with practical work ; on the contrary, he pointed 
out both at Bradford and Manchester that the evening 
classes of peoples’ colleges and mechanics’ institutes are 
invaluable for this purpose. But then the education 
which is relegated to the leisure hours, neither diminishes 
nor defers the advantages of the practical education— 
would, indeed, almost always greatly enhance those ad- 
vantages; whereas the prolongation of a boy’s school life 
for two, or four, or seven years, according to the stage of the 
higher education to which he might be introduced, must un- 
doubtedly both deprive him of the best chance of the humbler 
openings otherwise accessible to him, and in general render 
them quite unacceptable to him, even if they were still to be 


‘had. It is, then, only for those whose intellectual faculties 


are so predominant as to ensure their gaining for their pos- 
sessors subsequent practical openings equal to any they forfeit, 
that the chance of an education prolonged beyond the term of 
that of the average lads of the same class is to be desired. 
Now, Mr. Forster considers, on the authority of Bishop 
Temple,—and of course the observations which have led the 
Bishop to this conclusion have been made exclusively in the 
middle-class,—that only about three boys in every thousand 
have such predominantly intellectual qualities that you may 
safely count on their winning their way successfully in the 
world by the force of these alone, should their natural 
links of practical connection with life be weakened or 
severed by giving them a longer education than their 
position would otherwise have warranted. In other words, the 
intellectual cream of the nation,—that portion of it which, as 
capable of rising by the force of its intellectual capacity alone, 
is roughly to be computed at somewhere about one boy or 
girl in every three hundred and thirty-three ; and of the rest, 
you may presume that the most capable will rise, if at all, by 
their practical abilities or general force of character, but not 
by the mere exercise of their intellectual abilities, or at least 
not by such exercise of them as can be properly tested during 
their early life. The mass of men, of course, cannot expect to 
rise in position relatively to the class in which they began life, 
but only to gain more of those qualities in which it is possible 
for the whole class to rise; and on the education of these 
average minds, so many years only of youth can safely be spent 
as may be spent on all alike,—enough, of course, to train 
their intelligence, but not enough to teach them anything like 
aversion to pursuits that are unintellectual. Mr. Forster well 














all, they will succeed by the superior force of their intel- | said at Manchester that the ambition of ristng in life, as it is 

lectual faculties. In other words, if a lad is born in the rank | impossible it can be gratified in all, is, after all, no very noble 

of life in which it would be natural and easy for his parents | one ; that “it was a beautiful and an honourable thing to 

to find employment for him directly he leaves school at 14, | live our life well in our own station,” and that our educa- 

it will be doing no service to that boy, but probably a dis-| tional system ought to aim at improving and embellishing 

Service, to obtain for him access to a school where he can get |as much as possible the lot of all, while opening a 
i 
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free ascent through the higher schools of intellectual 
culture to those only who are capable of using such 
advantages so as to replace the opportunities of local 
connection and of birth. 

Of course, the natural inference from this principle of Mr. 
Forster’s is that all gratuitous assistance given to the children 
in primary schools for entering on a higher course of educa- 
tion in secondary schools is bad, unless they have shown by 
their place and work in the primary schools that they 
are amongst the three in every thousand, or whatever 
the true number may be, who are capable of rising by 
intellectual power alone. In other words, he would give 
scholarships enabling children to pass from the primary 
to the secondary schools only to those who can gain them 
by proved intellectual pre-eminence,—this to be ascertained 
not necessarily by a single examination, but rather by a care- 
ful chronicle of the child’s whole progress in the primary 
school,—the scholarships to be provided in the first instance, 
if possible, in something like the proportion of one to 
every three hundred and thirty-three children educated in 
the primary schools,—this being, of course, a mere empirical 
rule, to be adapted provisionally till experience provides us with 
a better. And Mr. Forster would have some similar principle 
adopted for the establishment of scholarships enabling the 
intellectual cream of the secondary schools to be drafted off 
into the Universities. We do not think that anyone who 
has had the opportunity of observing the unhappy effects of 


a gratuitous higher education conferred, not as the prize of 


industry or ability, but solely in consideration of poverty, 
on men who never learn to make the education they 
thus gain a means of practical success in life, and do get 
thrown quite out of grooves in which they might otherwise 
have run very smoothly,—will doubt the practical wisdom 
of Mr. Forster’s conclusion. Indeed, every fresh year satisfies 


us of the good fortune of the nation in having had Mr. Forster | 


to preside over the great educational revolution of the day. 
TIe is a Minister as prudent as he is bold,—as sober as he is 
enterprising,—in whose hands a vast change of this sort loses 


nothing of its breadth and greatness, while it is guarded from | 


all the dangers of rash and precipitate philanthropy. 


THE SITUATION IN AUSTRIA. 


{VENTS have marched rapidly in Austria of late. The 
dissolution of the Reichsrath, the dissolution of as 
many Provincial Diets as were likely to have their centralist 
character weakened by re-election, the brief and passionate 
electoral campaign, the decisive addition to the Federalist 
strength which the results attested, the pledge of Bohemian 
autonomy given under the hand of the Emperor himself, the 
secession of the German Deputies from so many of the Land- 
tags, and their announcement of an irreconcilable policy,— 
seldom in the troubled history of the Eastern Realm have 
more momentous occurrences been crowded into so short a 
period of time. Two months ago the German party, supreme 





in an Assembly ignored by the representatives of discontented | 


nationalities, could denounce with fervour the abstentionist 


manouvres that refused the constitutional arbitrament of | 


parliamentary majorities. To-day that same German party, 
embracing the policy it had anathematized so lustily, seeks 


refuge in abstention from the parliamentary majority that | 


was so long challenged to show itself, and which at length 
promises to respond to the challenge. So much lies on the 
surface of the situation. 

The victory of the Federalist principle, indeed, was not of 
a character to excite surprise. Since the restoration of 
Hungarian independence gave the first rude shock to the old 
Austrian centralization, the tendency in favour of the satis- 
faction of the nationalities every day exhibited itself, to careful 
observers at least, in clearer and distincter colours. Especially 
since the present premier, Count Karl von Hohenwarth, 
assumed office, by the choice, as it were, of Franz Josef in 
person, has this tendency been displayed most markedly and 
unmistakably. The question could be summed up in a very 
few words. The Germans, the supporters of a centralizing 
system, as they were also the governing race, did not number 
one-third of the population. It was only necessary to induce 
the vastly preponderating opposition in the country to become 
a vastly preponderating opposition in the Reichsrath, in order 
to introduce sweeping modifications. This was what Count 


von Hohenwarth proposed to himself when in his programme 
of February last he declared his design of “ altering the con- 
stitution by means of the constitution.” 


Thanks to the 


it 
happy blending of firmness and courtesy which has again and 
again won the reluctant admiration of incensed antagonist 
thanks to the invaluable co-operation of Czech and Polish 
colleagues like a Jirezcek, a Habietinek, and a Grocholski 
thanks, above all, to the growing feeling that the existing 
situation was intolerable, Count von Hohenwarth now sees the 
nationalities ready to make use of the constitutional forms 
they were accustomed to contemn. Unfortunately, the same 
success has not attended his efforts to gain the Austro-Germang 
to the policy of conciliation. 

It would, indeed, be a matter to be most deeply regretted 
were it probable that the Germans of Austria had resolved to 
preserve an irreconcilable attitude. The boldest minister 
might well be alarmed at the mortal hostility of a party which 
numbers in its ranks so much talent and such distinguished 
culture, whose past is full of so many proud traditions, and 
which finds in the present condition of the German race new 

inspirations and assurances of confidence and supremacy, It 
is true that the policy of the Court of Berlin might long 
continue to discountenance any secession of the German 
subjects of the House of Hapsburg. There can be no doubt 
that, to mention but one circumstance, Prince von Bismarck 
would be extremely sorry to release Austrian politics, sup- 
posing Austria to continue to subsist, from that friendly and 
restraining influence which the presence of a powerful Ger. 
man element might be expected to exercise. We need not 
speculate whether the Prussian Chancellor might not also 
prefer to keep his {Junkers uncontaminated by the contact 
|of Austrian Liber ls. But whatever might be the desires of 
the German Government, the German people would have also 
to be taken into consideration, and the German people would 
hardly endure for ever the spectacle of brother Germans 
handed over to the domination of the detested Slav, and 
stretching out the hand for help from their dishonouring 
bondage. If we are to believe some violent partizans, this is 
‘the spectacle which the Austro-Germans will really present, 
and we are asked to accept the certainty of all the conse- 
| quences which may be imagined on such a supposition. We 
confess we are inclined to take a much less gloomy view of 
| affairs. 

| In the first place, we are very slow to believe that a Slav 
tyranny, any more than a German tyranny, is at all within 
the intention of the Imperial advisers. The language of every 
Ministerial statement which has appeared is studiously mode- 
rate, we might say deferential, towards the Germans of 
Austria. In the latest expression of Ministerial policy, the 
letter in which the Emperor declares that he “gladly recog- 
nizes the rights of the kingdom of Bohemia,” and is “ ready 
to renew this recognition by the coronation oath,” the reser- 
vation is expressly made that the rights of the kingdom of 
| Bohemia must be influenced by the rights of “our other 
kingdoms.” According to the programme of projected reforms 
| which circulates in well-informed circles in Prague, the pro- 
‘minent feature of the coming constitutional modifications will 
be the careful, the laboriously exact, impartiality of the legis- 
lation to regulate the relative position of Czechs and Germans. 
The Bill itself is declared in its parliamentary title to be the 
“ Law relating to the protection of the equal rights of the 
Bohemian and German nationalities in the kingdom of 
Bohemia,’ and the first paragraph of the preamble lays 
down, “with the consent of the Landtag of my kingdom of 
Bohemia,” that “the Bohemian and German race in the 
kingdom of Bohemia has equal right in all the relations of 
public and private law to respect, preservation, and use for its 
national autonomy, and especially for its language (in allen 
Beziehungen des éffentlichen und birgerlichen Rechts ein gleiches 
Recht auf Achtung, Wahrung, und Pflege thes nationalen Eigen 
wesens und insbesondere ihrer Sprache).” Of course, equality is 
often a very irritating change for persons who have hitherto en- 
joyed ascendancy, and is apt in such circumstances to be de- 
nounced as degradation, spoliation, and so forth. In Ireland, nili- 
tant ministers of peace threatened “ to kick the Queen’s crowa 
into the Boyne.” In Austria, irate professors rather broadly in- 
sinuate their readiness to serve the Hapsburg diadem alter a 
similar fashion. It may, however, be that in Austria as well 
as Ireland, when the first excitement has blown over, and 
when it is discovered that equality does not mean anything 
particularly horrible, the most fiery champions of an untenable 
ascendancy may come to take more cheerful views of things. 
It is true that the indignation expressed in such Centralist 
journals as the Neue Freie Presse, has already so far translat 
itself into facts that, as a rule, the German Deputies to the 
Landtags have refused to take any part in the propos 
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Federalist measures. There are, however, several observations 


ghich may be made upon this conduct. It does not at all 
follow, that even if every deputy from the German pro- 
yinces or states adopted an attitude of abstention, that there- 
fore, by any means necessarily, the entirety of the German popu- 
ations share the sentiments of their representatives. Not to 
mention that the measures are brought forward under the 


sanction of so thoroughly German a Premier as a Count von | 
Hohenwarth, and, it is well known, enjoy the approval of | 


an emperor who is not only emperor, but an emperor of German 
blood, there are other considerations. A Representative 
system has its disadvantages as well as its advantages, 
a of minorities almost co-extensive with the triumphant 
majority. It may be that the actual monopoly of representa- 
tive authority possessed by the Ultra-Germans in the restricted 

here of the German provinces, arises from no corresponding 
manimity of Ultra-German feeling among the mass of the 
German electoral population. As a fact, that electoral 
population is the very reverse of unanimous. It is only 
necessary to study the Centralist Press to be convinced of the 
fact. It is not the Slavs alone that are the object of Centralist 
anathemas. There are also the “unworthy Germans,” the 
“feudals,” the “ recreants,” the “slaves of the priests.” It is 
complained that the “clerico-feudal propaganda ”’ is active in 
every German district, that the “ clerico-feudal casinos” are 
established in every town. In other words, the German 
strength is divided, and the admissions of the Centralists show 
that it is dangerously divided. It is not unnatural that this 
should be so. Putting aside the powerful influence of the 


religious questions which have been imported on the one side | 


and the other into the dispute, it is but natural that a 
large section of the Austro-Germans should be Austrians 
rather than Germans. Even in Bavaria there is a Patriot 
Party, a party, too, which commands the majority of the 
Bavarian Chambers, which may not love Germany the less, 
but which certainly loves Bavaria the more. And is it 
conceivable that some at least of the haughty Austrians, the 
old Imperial race,—stigmatize them as conservatives, or what 
you will,—will not prefer to remain linked with the fortunes of 
their old Imperial House, in possession of a history and a 
prestige of which no equality can rob them, rather than sink to 


the level of a mere South-German province, with the mere | 


South-German city of Vienna not even the capital of a 
mediatized monarchy ? 
instance, are not indeed even divided, at least so far as any 
profit for Ultra~Germanism is concerned. It is evident that 
all this alters immensely any estimate which we might 
otherwise be led to form of the resources of the Centralist 
Irreconcilables. 
Cis-Leithan Austria, though in a minority of one-third, would 
form an opposition of vastly different force in a condition of 
internal union than in a condition of internal disorganization. 
Pour or five millions of dissidents spread over half the pro- 


vinces of the Empire, there are a million and a half of them | 


shut up in Bohemia, may cause a good deal of inconvenience, 
but can hardly excite serious alarm. At the worst, and sup- 
posing that the German majority obstinately persisted in 
refusing their countenance to either provincial or imperial 
legislation, it does not at all follow that even a local dead-lock 
would be the result. If the Centralists absolutely refuse to 
make use of the proffered boon of domestic autonomy, 
which is at their option, in common with the nationalities, if 
they insist that the Reichsrath, and the Reichsrath only, is 
competent to govern them, why, the most expedient thing may 
be to take them at their word. The Reichsrath will only 
have to pass the requisite measures of autonomy for the 
Bohemians, Galicians, South Tyrolese, and the rest who want 
to govern themselves, and, as the Centralists insist upon it, 
continue to keep the German provinces subject to Imperial 
legislation. The Reichsrath is perfectly competent to act 
with all constitutional validity, inasmuch as quite independent 
of the Centralist abstentionists, considerably more than the 
necessary majority of two-thirds of the representatives has been 
assured. It ought to be a real pleasure to Count von Hohen- 
warth to be able, in case of extremity, to please both his 
Federalist and his Centralist friends in so constitutional a 
manner, 

There is another aspect of the political complication which 
deserves to be considered. The German Centralists protest 
against the proposed federalization of the constitution, on the 
ground that it will open a wide gate for the ingress of those 


influences against which, under the opprobrious epithet of | 
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d one disadvantage is that it tends to ignore the exis- | 


Some German territories, Tyrol, for | 


The six or seven millions of Germans in | 
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Ultramontanism, they have been accustomed to wage a war 
without quarter. The Slavs and the Church are confederated 
together, they cry, and once Count von Hohenwarth’s policy 
has succeeded, all is over with the abrogation of the Con- 
cordat, the secularization of the public education, the protec- 
tion of Dillingerite priests, and similar Liberal measures. 
We must avow that we are unable to see how the mainten- 
ance of the existing constitution affords any guarantee against 
the abolition of these Liberal measures. If the Church party 
has the majority, we cannot imagine how it will mend 
matters for the Centralists to have the whole Catholic pro- 
gramme made into law by a vote of the Reichsrath. It 
seems to us that under such circumstances a Centralist con- 
stitution would be precisely the most effective instrument 
possible for carrying the hated domination into every corner 
of the Empire. To suppose an extreme case, the votes of 
Catholic Poles and Tyrolese might decide the validity of a 
law that would make the opening of a secular school penal in 
the most liberal town of Lower Austria. So far from think- 
ing that Austrian Liberalism has lost by the abstention of the 
nationalities from the Reichsrath in times past, we are not at 
all certain that their presence in the Reichsrath of the future 
would not bring about a summary reversal of all those mea- 
sures which were carried, so to speak, behind their backs. 
On the other hand, if the proposed scheme of provincial 
autonomy becomes law, it will no doubt place in the power of 
the Catholic populations of the Empire to remodel their 
institutions after the pattern of the Syllabus, if it so 
please them; but at least the same provincial autonomy 
will allow the provinces where Liberalism is the ruling creed 
to preserve Liberal institutions uncontrolled by the outnum- 
bering multitudes of the partizans of the Church elsewhere. 
We are aware that our judgment is very different from the 
views usually hazarded upon this subject. So far, however, 
are we from being able to perceive any gain to Catholicism in 
| a Catholic majority adopting a federalist policy, that, on the 
contrary, it seems to us as if the only chance of Liberalism 
remaining unmolested in its own seats lay in the Catho- 
lics persisting in such a move. The foreign policy of 
Austria may be affected by the Catholicism of a Federal 
'Reichsrath. Neither foreign nor domestic policy could any- 
| where escape the interference of a centralist one. We suspect 
that, after the heat and excitement of the opening conflict 
have subsided a little, this reflection wil] occur to many an 
Austro-German who is now too surprised and angry to know 
_very well what he really is about. 








THE NEWCASTLE NEGOTIATIONS AND THEIR 
FAILURE. 


HE failure of the Newcastle negotiations is a misfortune 

of far more than local importance, and is, we do not 
doubt, due to far wider than local causes. That failure exhi- 
_bited the stringency of the obligations under which both men 
and masters felt themselves bound to men and masters who 
were supporting them from afar off. This has never been 
questionable as regards the men. They have always professed 
that they were fighting for Sunderland and other places quite 
as much as for Newcastle. If their strike were to fail, they 
pointed out that it would be extremely difficult for their com- 
rades in Sunderland to maintain the nine hours’ limit to the 
working day, which in Sunderland has been conceded. More- 
over, their failure to obtain a nine hours’ day would be in 
effect the failure of their comrades in Lancashire and many 
other places to obtain any modification of the hours of work. 
They felt bound, therefore, in deference to the sympathy 
and help they get from a distance, to insist on every reason- 
able element in their demand with the utmost firmness, for 
they were fighting, not their own cause only, but a cause of 
almost national dimensions. It is now clear that the masters 
have been acting under precisely the same influences. Sir W. 
G. Armstrong's letter refusing the offer of the men to buy from 
their employers in the form of a reduction in wages the three 
hours a week still in dispute, goes through a good deal of labori- 
ous and far from convincing argument to show the emptiness of 
that proposal, but comes at last to the real point of the difliculty : 
—‘If the League,” he says, “continue inflexible in their de- 
mand for the full reduction of time, then we say that, even if 
the other objections which we deem insuperable were removed, 
there would remain this difliculty,—that by conceding this 
demand, we should in a great measure involve all the other 
Engineering firms in the country in our decision. We cannot 
take upon ourselves this responsibility.” And the League has 
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obtained knowledge of, and published, proceedings among the | do not see the force of their reasoning. But then comes the 
employers at Manchester which reveal the force of these | formidable argument about the diminution in the supply of 
influences. In a meeting of Manchester employers, held | labour necessarily causing, by the very necessity of the case a 
September 12, it was resolved to support the Newcastle | rise of price. In reasoning thus the masters seem to os 
masters in resisting the Nine Hours’ League, and the en- | counting their loss on plant doubly. If they are going to 
gineering firms present pledged themselves on the spot to «cquresce in this loss on plant, then their plant will lie idle for 
make a first contribution of a shilling a head, for every man three hours in every week in which it has hitherto beep 
employed by them, to the Newcastle employers’ fund. Of working, and certainly less work will be done in trade than 
course with such constituents and subscribers the masters | before, and consequently the supply of labour will not have 
of Newcastle were as little free to compromise the matter diminished more than the demand for it will have been 
at their own discretion as were the men of Newcastle. In-| diminished, but the masters will have been recompensed 
deed, the men by supporting so cordially their statesman-| for their enforced idleness of three hours per week by 
like representative, Mr. Burnett, — whose calm and imper-| the lower wages their workmen have agreed to take during 
sonal manner of conducting this negotiation ought to the remaining fifty-four hours. But if the employers do not 
bring him into notice amongst the working-class as a man | acquiesce in this reduction of time during which their 
eminently fitted to represent them in Parliament,—in his pro- | machinery is used, then they will have no right to the equi- 
posal to agree to a reduction of wages adequate to compensate | valent for the loss on plant by which they proposed to diminish 
the sacrifice made by the masters in giving up three hours | their workmen’s wages, and will consequently have, at least, 
a week, have shown decidedly more disposition to act inde-| that fund to apply to the raising of those wages, so as to 
pendently of the cry from the outside,—where Mr. Burnett's make the supply equal again to the increased demand. Look 
‘proposal was, on the whole, not well received, —than the at Sir W. G. Armstrong’s argument as you will, it doeg 
masters. not seem to hold water. It is more like the ingenious argu- 
We say that the Masters in referring to the employers in | ment of an Association bound to find reasons for continuing 
other places as colleagues to whom they were virtually the struggle, than the statement of the actual considera. 
pledged, have really touched the point of the difficulty, because | tions which compelled the masters to refuse the proposal 
we cannot make anything substantial of Sir W. G. Armstrong’s of their men. It seems to us but too clear that the masters, 
otherwise very confused reasoning. He argues that the offer of | no less than the men, perhaps even more than the men, have in 
the men nowon strike to accept proportionately less for the fifty- | this case been fighting rather for victory, than from that calm 
four hours per week than they would have been paid for the | and enlightened view of the interests at stake by which we 
‘fifty-seven hours can come to nothing, because it would be| might have hoped that they at least, as the more educated 
essential for the purpose of the masters to get back their best | and clearsighted of the two parties, would have been guided. 
hands, who have already gone to other places, and who can| The men by constantly asking for personal interviews, and 
only be tempted back by better payment than they now get :| by accepting the suggestion of their chief that they should 
—‘‘It is impossible for us to believe that shorter hours would | sacrifice wages rather than work the extra three hours per 
be held to compensate for lower wages, especially if the reduc- | week, have shown a reasonableness, sobriety, and moderation 
tion of pay were greater than the reduction of time, as would | comparatively rare in the history of Strikes. On both sides 
be the case if it.covered our loss on idle plant; but, at any | the discussion has been conducted in a tone that led us to 
rate, it is clear that in order to procure and retain the labour | hope for a better issue; but the action of the masters has 
‘we want, we must pay at least its market value, and any agree- | borne witness at least as much to the dangers of party 
ment with the League to the contrary would be a pure illu- | combinations as that of the men. 
sion. If the nine hours’ movement really means what it pro-| We regret the result the more profoundly because the 
fesses to mean, its object must be the actual, and not merely | struggle is now, by the admission of the masters themselves, 
the apparent, reduction of the hours of work. Its tendency | raised into a struggle of Orders,—Capitalists versus Operatives, 
must therefore be to diminish the supply of labour, and so to} —not in one county only, but over half the island; and 
enhance its price. Thus the League are proposing incompati-| there is nothing that we have more to dread than the 
ble things,—contracted supply and diminished price. If, then, | bitter quarrels of these two great sections of modem 
by our consent the League obtained their full demand for! society. Had the masters seen in the proposal of the work- 
reduction of hours, they would speedily regain, by the opera-| men the elements of a compromise, peace would have been 
tion of laws beyond either their or our control, the wages now | followed in all probability by the establishment of a Board of 
offered to be surrendered, and thus the nine hours ‘ pure and | Conciliation in Newcastle such as, thanks to Mr. Mundella, 
simple’ would be carried.” Now, Sir W. G. Armstrong had | has so often averted these dangerous struggles elsewhere. 
always hitherto maintained that the demand for reduced hours Now we can only expect that the renewed conflict will render 
was a mere demand for the higher pay of overtime in another | the temper of the engineering trade in Newcastle still less open 
form ; of course, he gives up that position when requiring a | to the spirit of conciliation,—that the fight will leave behind it 
reduction of wages equivalent not only to the loss of | a bitterness in which the seeds of future troubles will be con- 


time, but to the loss of plant, for there would be no loss| tained. We can only hope that this danger may be averted 
of plant if the men were all eager to work over-| by the statesmanlike calmness of the men’s leader, Mr. Bur- 
time, as he had sedulously maintained. And this point | nett, on whose guidance the men have even greater reason 
of the sincerity of the men in really wishing for the shorter | to congratulate themselves, than even the masters on having 


day, even at a sacrifice of wages, is of the utmost import-|so able and distinguished a mouthpiece as Sir W. G. Arm- 
ance in relation to Sir W. G. Armstrong’s new argument. | strong. We can only suggest that the sacrifices of the con- 
Surely he is bound to regard short hours of work as an| test will not have been quite in vain to either party, if it 


advantage equivalent to money in the men’s eyes, if they are | should lead to the selection of the President of the Nine 
willing to sacrifice money for it. Nothing can be more | Hours’ League as a candidate for the next vacancy in a great 
familiar to him than the preference felt in other walks of life | working-class constituency. The interests of both Capital 
for an office-day that lasts only, say, from ten to four, to a | and Labour would be greatly served by the appearance in the 
day that lasts from nine to four. Does he not know plenty of House of Commons of a man so thoroughly competent to 
men who will greatly prefer the former with a low salary to the | argue the cause of Labour in a large and liberal spirit towards 
latter with a salary even proportionately higher? Well, but if | his opponents as Mr. Burnett has shown himself to be 
this shortening of the day to the engineers be a matter of first- | throughout this remarkable discussion. 

rate concern, as they have proved by their offer, why doubt that | 
the hands will come back to Neweastle for the nine hours’ day | 2 . ™ 
even with a less wage, rather than stay elsewhere with a ten | THE FUTURE OF FORTIFICATION. : 
hours’ day and a greater wage? If the Newcastle hands | \* all great wars for a hundred years have been decided by 
prefer the short hours to the higher pay, why not also the | / the skilful marches of troops in the field (properly under- 
emigrants from Newcastle? As far as evidence can show it, | stood, indeed, they always were), a wholesome disposition 
the men show that they prefer a short day and more leisure, | arises at the close of campaigns to review and even to ques 
even though they get less pay for it. Is this state of mind so| tion the uses of Fortification. We may briefly dismiss the last 
unexampled in other classes that is incredible?—and if not, but | branch of thesubject, since nobody, save an enthusiast, can doubt 
highly credible, why doubt that the men’s asserted preference | that strong places will continue to play the weighty part m 
is their real preference? Indeed, if it be otherwise, then | warfare which military history demonstrates that they have 
overtime will be possible, and so the masters will be spared | playedinalltimes. If Rome had been an open town, Hannibal 
the loss in plant they so much dread ; so that, either way, we | would certainly have marched in after the battle of Canna. 
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If Vauban’s triple zone had not barred the way, even the|which the Germans occupied and used so well. But 
Dutch Deputies would have allowed Marlborough and Evgéne were this done, we apprehend that permanent works on 
to manwuvre their troops and fight their battles in France. the commanding sites, as supports to lines of entrenchments, 
Napoleon, who worked so boldly and brilliantly in the field, would be necessary, in order to present some obstacle which 
was forced to besiege ny 1796 and halt until Dantzic could not be carried by a coup de main. Petersburg, no 
was taken in 1807; and ellington could not get out of Por- | doubt, was splendidly defended by improvised earth-works, 
tugal ae he was — ge em — a - | a a 9 forts — have been very acceptable 
cross the Pyrenees until he had stormed San Sebastian. In to General Lee. It is surely possible to survey the environs 
our own day we have seen the value of the Italian Quadrilateral | of a capital or other important place so minutely and 
thrice tested, by Charles Albert in 1848, by the Emperor Napo- thoughtfully that no coign of vantage should escape notice, 
> ng oe pana Emanuel rg —s —— - pay on the —— rey! oe ig em the = 
ar, the lines of Chattanooga arrested Brayy ; the redoubts of to be thrown up a e first signal of danger. re 
Knoxville broke the fiery onset of Longstreet ; the defences of right bank of the Thames might be defended as easily 
Atlanta held Sherman at bay for weeks; and Petersburg as the right bank of the Seine, so far as_ sites 
detained Grant for nearly a twelvemonth. Last year andthis are concerned, and there is no reason why proper 
the entrenched camps of Metz and Paris prolonged the war, if | positions should not be selected in advance by the best 
they did nothing else, and gave the French nation an oppor- | engineers and strategists we can find; always remembering 
ay mem ace | of : a A al that any — ap — - : pis-aller, and that 
own Sepoys and their adherents held Delhi and Lucknow our main trust must be in battle. arge armies, rising 
long enough to raise apprehensions, and afford the disaffected suddenly from civil life, armed and completely equipped, and 
rinces and chiefs of India an opportunity as rare as it was | moving with great celerity, have diminished the réle of 
unforeseen. oo . there are magazines to be protected, fortresses, and consequently forced on a reduction of their 
vital points to eld, lines of communication to be secured ; | number and an increase of their extent, they have not de- 
so long as nations require time to develop or concentrate their | stroyed the importance of capital points, nor have large armies 
strength, power to delay an enemy on the march and pull him affected the essential character of railway routes. On the 
up at a given point at which he is aiming ; so long will nations | contrary, to attack an entrenched camp like Paris, for 
not absolutely lost in their own self-complacency or blindly example, the free use of railways is essential to the 








confident in their valour have recourse to those artificial | 
obstacles which are called fortifications. 
We may take that as a settled point. But while the neces- 
sity for artificial obstacles and shelter and rallying-places is 
fully admitted, any absolute reliance on them would be as) 
absurd as the opposite extreme. The method of the Spartan | 
and that of the tortoise stand alike condemned; that of the | 
Spartan, because defeat is ruin; that of the tortoise, because 
it can be overcome by strict investment. Wise nations will | 
rely mainly on their own active vigour and skill in the field, | 
and will use forts, fortresses, and entrenched camps as subordin- 
ate auxiliary means. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred wars | 
will be decided by the operations of that belligerent who is | 
able to prove his superiority outside the strong places, and | 
able to maintain that superiority until active assistance is 
broken beyond mending, and the defenders of the strong 
places are on the brink of starvation. In short, the utility of 
the strong places is limited by their subordinate function | 
as aids to an army or armies free to move; when the free 
armies have disappeared or become powerless, the strong | 
place, be it never so strong, falls. Consequently, the cardinal 
fact to be borne in mind is that only a restricted reliance | 
should be placed on artificial obstacles, how impregnable soever 
they may be; that fortifications should be designed and | 
planted down and used with a rigorous regard to their inferior 
utility ; and that armies acting in defence should never forget 
the relation which prepared positions bear to them. In the | 
late war, that relation, if not forgotten, was not observed. | 
Reliance on Metz for purposes other than those it was designed | 
to answer lost an army ; neglect of Paris, failure to act on a! 
recognition of its incalculable value as a rallying-point and 
an almost insuperable obstacle, if occupied by trained troops, 
lost another army; and the armies being gone, Paris itself, 
capitulated, because hastily-raised substitutes for armies could 
not retrieve the advantages sacrificed on the banks of the 
Meuse and Moselle. Torres Vedras stopped and _baflled 
Massena. An army of 200,000 on tie right bank of the | 
Seine would have stopped Von Moltke, and behind this impas- 
sable barrier France could have organized the animate and 
inanimate resources of the West and South. 

The future of Fortification must be governed by a severe 
observance of the view we have tried to indicate, namely, that 
strongholds are purely aids, like marshes, rivers, defiles, not | 
principals in the contest. That being accepted, not only in | 
theory, but as a law, the nature, extent, kind, and position of 
all works must be determined by the strategist and the 
engineer. If there are too many of these works, they will 
absorb an army and fall in detail; if too few, they will leave 
weak places; but better too few than too many, because the 
moving not the stationary soldier is the prime agent of 
victory. A cry is arising in France against permanent works, 
Precisely because they are fixed; whereas temporary works 
can be strengthened or abandoned, and latitude is allowed for 
the choice of positions adaptable to the exigencies of the 
moment. Paris, it is contended, might be better de- 
fended by a set of entrenched camps on the heights, 





accumulation of guns, munitions, stores of all kinds. Per- 
manent breaks in the railways from Lorraine and the 
Vosges to the capital would have seriously interrupted and 
hampered the victorious army. Hence, we venture to suggest 
that on railways running through strategical routes it would 
be well to construct strong posts which could not be reduced 
except by regular operations. Had Toul been a fortress and 
not a walled town, weeks would have been occupied in over- 
coming resistance. Had Vitry, Rheims, and Epernay, or 
points near them, been similarly fortified, the whole railway 
systems available to the Germans on the selected route of 
invasion might have been blocked for months. Forts, which 
should be nothing but forts, supplied with provisions 
and munitions for a year, and constructed in judiciously 
selected spots across railway lines, would be redoubtable 
obstacles to modern invading armies. No doubt lines might 
be led round such forts, but it would be the business of the 
strategist to take that fact into account when he selected the site. 
Take an example. When General Johnston retreated from 
Resaca, he abandoned Alatoona gap, through which the rail- 
way to Atlanta went, because Sherman turned the position. 
The national troops occupied the gap and entrenched it ; and 
when, long afterwards, Hood, on his famous march upon Ten- 
nessee, tried to seize it, he was beaten off by the garrison. It 
would have been worth much to Johnston had /e held 
Alatoona to the last man and ration, for he must have gained 
time and have weakened the offensive power of his ablo 
antagonist by depriving him of the railway. The Jate 
war in France affords strong arguments in favour of 
placing well-devised forts upon all railways likely to 
be serviceable to an enemy. For the rest, except in very 
narrow defiles, the fortifications of the future should be 
restricted to the vital organs of the State and a very few 
strategical points of the highest value, and much more use 
than of late must be made of roughly but adequately made 
works skilfully adapted to the ground, and affording facilities 
for offensive as well as defensive operations. From this point 
of view it is plain that the investment of Paris and the siege 
of Belfort may be studied with great profit by all engineers— 
and statesmen. 


MAZZINI AND THE LAUSANNE PEACE-MAKERS. 


eae International League of Peace and Liberty” is a 

very different sort of thing from our respectable Peace 
Society or M. Passy’s Parisian imitation of the Quaker insti- 
tution. It is as difficult to conceive Mr. Pease and his col- 
leagues proposing “the memory of William Tell, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and Marat, the Grand Messiah of the Revolution,” 
or demanding “the abolition of baptism,” as to imagine M, 
Goegz, Napoléon Gaillard, and Madame André Léo going on 
a deputation to St. Petersburg to ask an Emperor Nicholas to 
have the kindness not to go to war. The proceedings of the 
Peace Society may be considered to have been generally rather 
tame ; but tameness is the very last defect with which the 
debates of the International League of Peace and Liberty 
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could be charged. Communists and Conservatives seem to 
have thought it their business to settle their own little differ- 
ences before they even approached the problem of securing 
lasting and universal peace, and the differences have not been 
exactly settled yet. The battle between Paris and Versailles 
has been fought over again at Lausanne with considerable 
loss of temper, if not of blood, and the most intrepid 
of the combatants have been the ladies. Madame Paule 
Minck and Madame André Léo have spoken daggers, if 
they have used none, and we should not like to be 
in the shoes of the timid male interrupter who dis- 
sented from the arguments of the former with a suppressed 
but too audible “Ah!’’ As far as the talking went, the 
friends of the Commune, male and female, seem to have got 
the better of their antagonists; but outside the people of 
Lausanne had numbers and force on their side, and exhibited 
their opinion on the question of peace and liberty by sacking 
a café which sheltered a Communistic Agapé, fortunately in 
the absence of the devotees. It is not very easy to under- 


stand why Lausanne should be chosen as the seat of Com-| 


munistic Congresses. The Internationale has held its assem- 
blies there, and the League of Peace and Liberty, which met 
in former years at Geneva, has now migrated to the Vaudois 
city. Whether it will remain there after its recent reception 
may be doubted, though Mesdames Minck and André Léo are 
hardly the women to be driven by a mob of Swiss Tories out 
of a town whence they can make daily pilgrimages to the 
tomb of Ferdinand Flocon. 

It will be remembered that the second Congress of the 
League at Geneva was rendered remarkable by a characteristic 
appearance of Garibaldi on the scene. This was three years 
ago, when Europe was still at peace ; but Garibaldi did not 
come to Geneva to help the League in maintaining this 
“hollow truce.” It is a curious example of the sincerity of 
the pretensions of the League, that the great soldier of the 
revolution was applauded by these friends of peace when he 
avowed his longing for “ one war more” in which to try a 
fall with the kings and the priests. He has since had his 
wish, and he has found that the kings and the priests are 
not to be so easily overcome; and we have not heard since 
the disastrous result of the campaign in Eastern France of 
any aspirations from Caprera for that Armageddon in which 
the cause of the Republic is to be finally won. But while 
Garibaldi is silent, Mazzini speaks, and reiterates in that 
sonorous eloquence in which he is unmatched all the 
dreams that his fellow-dreamer proclaimed three years 
ago. The League had invited the Italian patriot to 
attend its Congress, and he replied by an assurance of his 
sympathy with peace, liberty, and association, ‘‘ the true for- 
mula of the new epoch, the ideal that we all pursue.” At 
the same time, in his conception of the means by which 
this ideal is to be realized, he differs radically from 
the League,—in fact, begins at the opposite end of 
the difficulty. Peace goes before liberty according to the 
League ; it follows liberty,—that is the Republic,—accord- 
ing to Mazzini. The map of Europe, then, must be recast, 
and the recasting as Mazzini desires it can hardly be effected 
till after Garibaldi’s “one war more.” “The Republican 
institution must everywhere replace that dead thing, that 
phantom of authority, which I call Monarchy.” And as 
though the work of founding the Republic in France, Italy, 
and Spain were not sufficiently difficult, Mazzini throws out 
a hint of the necessary reorganization of the Sclavonic element 
in Europe. Is he then dreaming of Russian, Polish, Czechish 
republics? If so, “the great European battle” in which he 
hopes all this is to be gained may ke indeed inevitable, but 
it is surely very far off. Mazzini tells us that “what we 
must do is to abridge as much as possible the period which 
separates ’’ us from Armageddon, and “make it short and 
decisive.” The means suggested, however, for hastening the 
consummation are not very practical or clear. ‘To urge the 
strong and holy initiation of the people in that direction,” and 
“to concentrate all possible elements in action purified by 
belief,” signifies, we suppose, in the language of ordinary 
men, that simultaneous popular risings against monarchical 
governments are to be planned and executed without delay. 
It is painful to see a man of Signor Mazzini’s genius and 
nobility of nature clinging persistently to conspiracy and in- 
surrection as political modes of action. When he began his great 
work of kindling a soul in Italy, “ the land of the dead,” the 
abominable despotisms then dominant in Europe made it neces- 
sary for true men to descend to conspiracy and made rebellion 
oftentimes a duty. 





But that state of things has passed away in | 


iia 
nearly every country, and all that the most earnest Republi 
demands is more surely to be won by free debate and oy 
stitutional action than by secret societies and barricades 
Popular insurrections in the principal countries in — 
would to a certainty be crushed at this moment by the shee 
force of the great military monarchies, and the cause of nn 
gress would be thrown back by a generation or more, 

But Mazzini was mistaken, we fancy, in supposing that the 
League, though it calls itself ‘“‘of Peace and Liberty,” is at 
all more solicitous for peace than he is. If he had listened 
to the speeches of Madame Minck and Madame André Lio 
he would have admitted that the League and he were trayel. 
ling not on parallel lines, but on the same line, and that the 
former was not, after all, so very far behind. Madame Léo, 
who was the most prominent defender of the Commune, and 
whose writings in the S/éc/e will be remembered as of the 
‘most fiery kind, insisted that at Paris “the murdered had 

been spoken of as murderers and those robbed called thieves, 

| There was no pillage under the Commune, nor any murder,” 
Rigault and Ferry were alone reponsible, she said, for the 
shooting of the hostages, ‘after the authority of the Com. 
mune had ceased ;” but she added rather inconsistently that 
it was a “just revenge for the slaughter of the prisoners 
taken at the barricades.” This sentiment, whatever may 
be its moral aspect, was, to say the least, rather out of 
place at a peace congress. But Madame Minck, who was 
so near annihilating the unlucky citizen who said “ Ah!” 
went a good deal further than Madame Léo. The audi- 
ence had the bad taste to laugh at Madame Minck’s 
controversy with her interrupter, and she threatened them 
with a tremendous insurrection. ‘‘ What has happened 
in Paris,” she said, “was a trifle in comparison with 
what would happen soon when the bondsmen rose against 
their masters.” It is not easy to see how this wrath to 
come differs from Mazzini’s inevitable battle, and though 
Madame Minck was laughed at by some sceptical persons, 
she was applauded by others. Her threats and warnings 
show what sort of peace is likely to grow out of Congresses 
at Lausanne where well-meaning Englishmen read dull 
economic essays, German democrats denounce capital, French 
women read out libellous epigrams, and a solitary enthusiast 
proposes to include vegetarianism among the objects of the 
League. 


MR. RUSKIN’S “ VIOLENT TORYISM.” 


\" RUSKIN has just published his tenth letter to the work- 
p men and labourers of Great Britain, which, as far as we 
understand it, has very little in it that much concerns them,— 
except the closing exhortation to believe in Mr. Carlyle and live 
up to Mr. Carlyle’s gospel,—but is really very interesting for the 
much in it which concerns Mr. Ruskin. In it he makes his poli- 
tical confession, declaring that he is, and that his father was before 
him, ‘a violent Tory of the old school, Walter Scott’s school, that 
is to say, and Homer’s,”—that his mind was formed by Walter 
Scott’s novels and by Pope’s Homer on the week days, but by 
‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Pilgrim’s Progress” on the Sunday, 
administered by his mother in the hope of making an Evangelical 
clergyman of him (for which purpose, by the way, both works, and 
especially ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” were obviously injudiciously chosen) ; 
that fortunately he had an aunt more Evangelical than his mother, 
who gave Mr. Ruskin in his childhood cold mutton for the Sunday’s 
dinner, which, he remarks, not very coherently, ‘‘ greatly diminished 
the influence of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’” meaning, we suppose, 
that the cold mutton spoiled everything associated with the Sunday 
for him, and thus disgusted him with all clerical ideas,—a very active 
repellent force certainly this cold mutton must have exerted ;—and 
that he was thereby lucky enough to get ‘‘all the noble imagi- 
native teaching of Defoe and Bunyan,” and yet not to become an 
Evangelical clergyman. Further, Mr. Ruskin in his childhood 
was compelled to learn a great deal of the Bible by heart, whereto 
he owes not only a knowledge of the book which he finds 
“occasionally serviceable,” but much of his general ‘ power 
of taking pains,” and “the best part of his taste in 
literature.” Further, as Mr. Ruskin, even at an early age, 
had always ‘*a way of thinking with himself what words 
meant,” it was not possible for him even in ‘the foolishest 
times of youth to write entirely superficial or formal Eng- 
lish ;” but this power of ‘thinking with himself what words 
meant ” is not apparently ascribed by Mr. Ruskin either to his 
study of Scott, or Pope’s Homer, or Defoe, or Bunyan, or the 
Bible, or to his mother who wished him to become an Evangelical 
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Jayne, oF to his aunt who on Sundays gave him cold 
mutton, but was an inborn quality of his nature that cannot 
be laid to the mere influences of education. Further, Mr. 
Ruskin’s father was a wine merchant, who began business with no 
ital, and a considerable amount of debts bequeathed to him by 
bis grandfather, which bequest he accepted, and resolutely paid 
them off, in spite of his being called a fool for his pains by his best 
friends, —in memory whereof Mr. Ruskin has rewarded him by 
writing on ‘the granite slab over his grave that he was ‘an 
entirely honest merchant.’” After paying these debts of Mr. 
Raskin’s grandfather's, Mr. Ruskin’s father took ‘a house in' 
Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, No. 54,” and ‘*the windows of it, 
fortunately for me,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ commanded a view of a 
marvellous iron post, out of which the water-carts were filled 
through beautiful little trap-doors, by pipes like boa-constrictors, 
and [ was never weary of contemplating that mystery and the 
delicious dripping consequent.” Later again Mr. Ruskin’s father 
took him (John Raskin) and Mrs. Ruskin in a postchaise and 
‘» whenever he went to take his country customers’ orders in the | 
sammer, the postchaise being hired in Long Acre for two months, 
and being bracketed and pocketed as suited the family best. 
John's seat was on a bracket in front, from which he 
could see all the high roads and most of the cross ones 
of England and Wales, and a great part of Lowland 
Scotland as far as Perth, where every other year the 
family spent the whole summer. Thus Mr. Ruskin was 
able to read ** The Abbot” at Kinross and ‘‘’The Monastery” in 
Glen Farg, which at that age he confused with Glendearg, 
supposing that the White Lady of Aveuel as certainly lived by 
the streamlet in the glen of the Uchils, as the Queen of Scots on 
the island of Loch Leven. Mr. Ruskin’s father had a rare 
taste for and love of pictures, and always managed to stop for the 
night near any place where there was a gallery to be seen, so that 
Mr. Ruskin thus saw as a child ‘‘in reverentest manner” nearly 
all the noblemen’s houses ia England, and acquired a great 
taste for castles and ruins, feeling more and more as he grew| 
older “the healthy delight of uncovetous admiration,” and per- | 
ceiving, as soon as he could perceive any political truth at all, that 
it was “* probably much happier to live in a small house and have | 
Warwick Castle to be astonished at, than to live in Warwick Castle 
and have nothing to be astonished at,” and that, at all events, | 
“it would not make Brunswick Square in the least more pleasantly 
habitable to pull Warwick Castle down.” And to this day, 
though often asked to visit America, he is compelled to decline. 
He could not endure, ‘* even for two months,” to live in a country 
“so miserable as to possess no castles.” Nevertheless, Mr. Ruskin 
eatly began to grieve over the emptiness of these great castles of 
England, which he found very rarely inhabited by their owners. | 
He had formed his notion of true knighthood from Homer and 
Sir Walter Scott, and observed, he says, that both the author of 
the “ Iliad” and the author of ‘ Waverley” made their “kings | 
or king-loving persons ” (Mr. Ruskin naturally finds this odd alter- 
native convenient) do a great deal harder work than anybody else. | 
“Tydides or Idomeneus always killed twenty Trojans to other 
people’s one, and Redgauntlet speared more salmon than any of 
the Solway fishermen, and,—what was particularly a subject of 
admiration to me,—I observed they not only did more, but in pro- 
portion to their doings got less than other people, nay, that the | 
best of them were even willing to govern for nothing, and let their 
followers divide any quantity of spoil or profit.” (Iere Mr. | 
Ruskin is wandering from his childish authorities. ‘The king or 
pretender in Redgauntlet is not a very Carlylese worker and ruler, 
and Sir Walter Scott, who really knew history, painted regal or 
unregal fainéants like Mary Stuart, James L, Charles IL, and 
René at least as powerfully «as he painted evil-working kings 
like Louis XI. or romantic knight-kings like Richard I. and James 
FitzJames,—but this by way of pareuthesis.) With these views of 
kinghood,—derived, as he says, from Homer and Sir Walter Scott, 
—Mr. Ruskin was naturally grieved to find the great castles of 
kings and king-making and king-loving nobles so uniformly 
deserted. ‘‘Tantallon was there; but no Archibald of Angus; 
Stirling, but no Knight of Snowdoun.” ‘ Deep yearning” took 
hold of him for a kind of Royal restoration, of a deeper 
and more successful kind than the Restoration of Charles L. 
Yet it was a hope more for others than himself. He (Mr. | 
Ruskin) can at least always behave “ as if he had a king,” but it is 
otherwise with some unfortunates for whom he has been com- 
pelled to desire a real king,—for instance, with the French Repab- 
licans, whom he loathes and scorns for their idle shrieking and 
gibbering at the shadow of a king, Louis Napoleon, before his fall, 
because the only thought in their “ frantic impotence” seemed to 
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be, says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ to get this one shortish man assassinated.” 
Mr. Ruskin also learnt to desire a king still more for those who 
deserved one better, ‘‘the quiet peasants in the fields of Europe, sad- 
browed, honest-hearted, full of natural tenderness and courtesy, 
who have none to help them and none to teach; who have 
no kings except those who rob them whilst they live, no tutors 
except those who teach them how to die ”;~—whence, after various 
digressions of complete irrelevance, if we can properly speak of 
relevance in such a tract at all, concerning the clergy and the 
suburbs of great cities, Mr. Ruskin brings short up with this 
piece of advice to the working-men of Great Britain,—to long for a 
king, study Carlyle, believe in him heart and soul, abhor the 
Liberal Press, of whom, he says, that they are “squinting leaders 
of the squinting,” and beware beyond everything of politico- 
economists of the Stuart-Mill school, who are * essentially of the 
type of a flat-fish,—one eyeless side of him always in the mud, 
and one cye on the side that has eyes, down in the corners of his 
mouth.” 

Such is Mr. Ruskin’s autobiographical foundation for the 
emphatic criticisms and counsels addressed to working-men which 
we have just quoted. We have tried to give it as literally as 
possible, and if, in our reported and condensed form it reads 
even more absurd than when couched in the first person, 
that is really dus to the ironical revenge which condensa- 
tion always takes on watery and rambling verbiage with 
no substance in it, not to any unfairness of ours. And now 
let us ask gravely what connection Mr. Ruskin really sup- 


/poses to exist between the interesting autobiographical details 


with which he has favoured us, and the very important conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived. Surely he did not intend to give the 
working-classes grave advice without giving reasons for it, and we 
cannot but suppose that in some sense or other the statements as 
to his early reading, and his early residence in Hunter Street ; as 
to the postchaise which his father hired in Long Acre, and had 
fitted up with brackets and pockets as he found convenient ; about 
his aunt’s cold mutton and his grandfather's debts, and the granite 
slab he put over his father’s grave, and the iron post out of which 
he in his childhood saw the water-carts supplied; about his grief 
at the deserted state of the English castles, and his horror of 
visiting a country in which there are no castles even for two 
months, —have a real relation to the counsel he gives working-men 
not to trust ‘‘the squinting leaders of the squinting,” but to 
trust Mr. Carlyle, ‘*the only living writer who has spoken 
the absolute and perpetual truth about yourselves and your 
business,” and of whom he lays it down that “ exactly in 
proportion to the inherent weakness of brain in your lying 
guides will be their animosity against Carlyle.” Well, even if true, 
what reason has Mr. Ruskin given for our thinking it so? 
Does it follow, from his father having paid his grandfather's debts, 
or even from his having put a “ granite slab over his father’s 
grave,” on which he is called “an entirely honest merchant.” 
For a long time we thought that ‘granite slab’ was a link in 
the argument. ‘There was something strong and kinglike in 
the sound of granite, and Mr. Gladstone the other day con- 
nected the Aberdeen granite in some way with the power 
of resolve and self-government. But still there clearly is no 
direct convincing power in that slab of granite, with 
“an entirely honest merchant” upon it, to Mr. Ruskin's 
purpose, nothing to lead to the conclusion that Carlyle is 
the only true teacher living, and that we are all (except 
Mr. Ruskin, who can live as if he had a king, though he 
has not one) in fearful want of a king. If the granite 
slab has nothing to do with the conclusion, we cannot see 
how the Hunter-Street residence,—we knew Ilunter Street 
in our own childhood almost as familiarly as Mr. Ruskin, and 
never discovered the logical connection between it and Carlyle,—or 
even how the iron post out of which the water-carts were filled,— 
unless, by the way, the iron post be a symbol for Mr. Carlyle, 
and the boa-constrictor hose which filled the water-carts for 
Mr. Ruskin,—are to supply the missing links between Mr. 
tuskin’s early youth and the obligation of English working-men 
to have faith in Mr. Carlyle. Can Sir W. Scott and FitzJames 
and the Redgauntlet have anything to do with the matter? 
Redgauntlet was delineated as believing very strongly in one 
of the weakest shadows of royalty who ever pretended to 
a throne. Is that a reason why we should all yearn for a 
king, and, in the meantime, believe implicitly in Mr. Carlyle, 
—even to the form of his superlatives, which Mr. Ruskin 
‘¢in reverentest manner” faithfully copies? ‘Turn it which 


way we will, we can find no conceivable connection between the 
interesting pictorial details of Mr. Ruskin’s childhood and his 
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rather startling intellectual conclusions, and can only fear that | 
this political teacher has really been betrayed into the grave error 
(exceedingly unlike Mr, Carlyle) of supposing that he justifies very 
silly and violent language,—quite as silly and violent as any of 
that used by the French Republicans whom he so much despises, 

—by a very incoherent account of the birth of some of his 
own earliest prejudices, and the complete omission of any 

rational justification for the distorted convictions to which they 

led him. If he were telling us how he became an artist anda 
lover of art, and a wonderful artist in the pictorial use of 
words, the account of some at least of these childish experi- | 
ences would be quite in place. As it is, we can only draw from 

them one conclusion,—that Mr. Ruskin’s intellectual egotism and 

vanity are so great as to create in him a belief that all who hear 

how he grew up, will begin to wish at once to share his convic- 

tions,—which is, we need hardly say, an excellent reason for 

profoundly distrusting Mr. Ruskin’s judgment. Mr. Ruskin may | 
have deemed it important to tell the working-men of Great 

Britain how he became John Ruskin; but he need hardly have | 
done Mr, Carlyle the gratuitous injury of assigning that very 
grotesque piece of psychological autobiography as a reason for 
accepting the gospel of Mr. Carlyle. When a very silly reason is 
suggested for any conclusion, people are too apt to assume that 
the conclusion is silly too. 


THE ICEBERG LAKE OF THE ALETSCH GLACIER. 
T is often very difficult to understand why scenes apparently of 
no very different physical character should produce such very | 
different effects on the mind of almost all who visit them. ‘There 
is nothing of which the traveller in Switzerland sees so much, 
except snow mountains, as he does of ice, —the gigantic ice-needles | 
of the innumerable glaciers and the brilliant blue of the crevasses 
forming probably the most striking details in every grand scene he 
visits, and certainly contributing a great proportion of the colouring 
to landscapes which, except under the magical effects of sunrise or | 
sunset, are apt to bea little cold. Yet, though ice on the greatest 
scale, acres of ice, and often innumerable rivers of that exquisitely 
transparent Prussian-blue which the fissures in the ice present, are 
visible in almost all the grander Alpine scenes, there is, as far as 
we know, but one place in all Switzerland where the predo- 
minant effect it produces is one of ‘sweetness and light,’—not 
awful, not threatening, not desolate, not gruesome, not even 
intoxicating with the sense of power, but tranquillizing, serene, 
soothing, and yet full of the stimulus of new suggestion. ‘That place 
is the unique little lake,—quite alone, as far as we know, in its | 
kind,—into which the ice-cliffs of the greater Aletsch glacier break 
down, immediately to the north of the _Eggischhorn and south of 
the mountaineers’ pass between the Trugberg on the East and the 
Monch and the Jungfrau on the west. ‘The Miirjelen lake, as it 
is called, is usually covered by a little fleet of miniature icebergs,— 
icebergs of from two to five feet high, on the largest of which a 
man might by possibility contrive to take a little sail, but from 
which he would be much more likely to be toppled over into the 
ice-cold water beneath. ‘The lake is usually visited from the 
pleasant _Eggischhorn hotel, situated on the northern heights of 
the valley of the Rhone, from which it is an easy walk of about 
an hour and a half distant. The visitor at that hotel has but to 
climb the height behind him, that is, the slight remainder of the 
ridge which separates the valley of the Rhone from the view of the 
southern side of the Oberland range, and as he passes the neck 
of the chain, he comes suddenly in sight of the vast sweep of the 
Aletsch glacier on his left, and of the Viescher glacier on his right, 
and sees the blue waters of the Miarjelen lake and its little 
flock of shining icebergs lying in the hollow some thousand 
feet or so below him; while the great summits of the Jung- 
frau and the Monk,—great, though comparatively insignifi- 
cant if you have seen the far grander front they present 
to the north,—close the broad northward sweeps of snow} 
and curves of glacier to the west, and the grand peak of the 
Oberaarhorn towers up from the northern sources of the Viescher 
glacier to the east. The prospect is a very grand framework for 
avery lovely picture. For the effect of these minute floating icebergs 
of all shapes,—some grotesquely mimicking the shape of a swan, 
with graceful bended neck, some of a guinea-pig furnished with a 
sort of button by way of a rudimentary tail, others of them, again, 
resembling those beautifully balanced rocks, touching only at a 
point, in which you maysee a constant vibration, without any single 
danger of a broken equilibrium,—as they drift steadily eastwards 
from the blue ice-cliffs of glacier from which they have been 
detached, is one of exquisite purity and loveliness. Each | 


|valley and the Miirjelen 


‘the delight of deep silence. 


of them is a block of shining crystal, an island of light 
defined at its base by a circle of the deepest liquid * 
where the under-surface emerges from the water of the lake 
The general effect is of a miniature Arctic sea set in the most 


| splendid of Alpine frameworks,—an Arctic sea so tiny that it ig 
| robbed of all its terror, while all the striking associations With 
‘which it is associated and all the elements of pictorial beauty 


remain. ‘The glacier cliffs which bound the little lake on the west 


are some fifty or sixty feet in height, and are hollowed out in 


many places by its dashing waters into ice-caves which run deep 
into the great glacier and reflect back a halo of that transparent 
dark blue which ice in dark shadow gives, so investing the 
mouth of each of these winding sub-glacial passages with a soft 
cloud of beauty. ‘The lake itself is bordered, except at the glacier 
end, by a broad margin of rugged beach, the rudeness and barren. 
ness of which at first offends the eye, but seems to fit better into 
the scene as one notices how thickly all those slopes of mountain 
which are not precipice are strewn with huge boulders of similar 
rock, to which nature has already given the softest clothing of 
moss and flower, and that only the frequently-shifting level of 
the lake’s cold water prevents her from giving the same beau- 
tiful surface to this desolate little shore itself. Indeed the 
moment you pass the neck of the ridge between the Rhong 
lake, the mountain side, which 
even on the south is in August sparsely strewn with the bril- 
liant little autumn gentian that outdoes both sky and ice in the 
depth of its marvellous blue, becomes on the north side so richly 
starred with clusters of this most brilliant of Alpine flowers and 
with patches of the Alpine ranunculus in all shades, from the faint. 
est pink to bright rose-colour, that one hardly knows which is the 
more beautiful, the spots of moss and flower at one’s feet, or the 
grand mountain hollow itself, in which the little lake and its fleet 
of drifting icebergs is the central gem. 

There is, too, a singular sense of sweetness and tranquillity in 
the deep silence of the place, which the great Alpine solitudes, 
refreshing as they are, fail to give. Partly this is due, though it 


' may seem paradoxical to say that a sense of tranquillity can be due, 


to the ear; yet it is certainly true that a deaf person cannot know 
Usually the natural sounds which 
haunt a scene of mountain and glacier such as this, are the bells 
of the mountain cattle, the falling of avalanches, and the rush of 
the torrents. And here, too, you may hear occasionally the tinkle 
of the bell on a goat in search of the scanty pasturage, and the rush 
of one of the little avalanches which even in late autumn continue 
to fall from the range to the west of the Aletsch glacier. There 
is, however, no noisy torrent in the neighbourhood of the Mirjelen 
lake, and the characteristic sound which most often breaks the 
silence of a long day spent in this weird little valley, is that of the 
plash of the wee pinnacles of ice as, melting beneath the sun, they 
topple from the tiny bergs into the water, and the hollow thunder 
caused by the detachment of larger masses in the caverns at the 
western end. ‘These liquid thunders, connected as they are with 
the lazy and dreamy interest of watching the new shapes into 
which the parting blocks of ice break up, and the diverging 
directions in which the divided ice islands take their course after 


_ the separation, heighten, by rendering you aware of, the deer silence 


of the place, the more that these toy convulsions of nature con- 
stantly suggest the more terrific phenomena of similar disruptions 
of the true ice mountains on the great Arctic sea. In part, too, 
the peculiar sweetness and tranquillity of the scene arise 
from the fresh variety, the chequered character which the little 
moving fleet of crystal islands gives to the depths of ordinary 
Alpine solitude. Usually, in the recesses of the Alps, all, except 
the rushing torrents, which fatigue both eye and ear by the very 
uniformity and violence of their motion, is absolutely still and 
frozen. ‘here is no motion except that of the clouds, unless a herd 
of cows or goats happens to be feeding near. ‘The characteristic 
part of the landscape is its motionlessness, excepting only such 
motions as are incessant and violent. ‘There is no softness, 00 
drifting, nothing indolent or languid in the whole landscape. 
Everything that is not terrible from its stillness is terrible from its 
intensity of force. But the lapping of the water of this little lake 
against the lonely and lazily drifting icebergs, and the soft bub- 
blings which follow the dropping of a little minaret or dome into 
the iake, just supply this element of indolent and variable motion, 
break the sublime uniformity of every high Alpine scene, and 
gratify the eye with changing shapes as well as changing 
tints. Then, again, there is the peculiar coolness of the 
scene, which adds to the impression of a sweet tranquillity. 
All glacier scenery is cold, but by no means cool. ‘There is no- 
thing so exciting, bracing, so full of stimulus as the air which 
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plows over a great glacier. But it gives anything but that sense | again, is quite as proud of his revelations in astronomy as of his 
of soft refreshment which we attach to the idea of coolness on a various inventions for the steam hammer with which his name is 
hot August day. For coolness we need, not the bright gelid | associated, and he tells us that ‘the mechanical faculty, the 
atmosphere which braces to exercise, not the vast slopes and scheming impulse, I might almost call it, the power of making 
plains of ice which chill and overwhelm us, but the softer mechanical combinations to effect certain purposes, is the very 
sights and sounds which suggest the melting of cold into warmth, | condition of mind that leads to invention.” Mr. Bessemer, how- 
the tempering of warmth by cold, and shelterings from sun and | ever, furnishes the most striking illustration in his own person of 
wind alike. Such sights and sounds you have beside this little | a riotous capacity of invention. His grand invention for making 
jake as the transparent blocks of ice crumble under the steel is the result, not of one idea, but of many. We learn that 
gun’s rays, and the current ripples gently against them as | after his leading notion of making cast iron malleable by intro- 
they drift ashore. Nothing more refreshing, more soothing, | ducing atmospheric air into the fluid metal, he spent £16,000 in 
more fascinating, not only in spite, but in consequence of, various experiments to render the notion practicable, one of his 
the grandeur of the frame in which it is set, is to be found in| ‘‘minor” ideas being the contrivance of an apparatus for 
Switzerland. The man wearied by toil at home, and, perhaps, a | turning on an axis ‘“‘a furnace weighing eleven tons, con- 
little too high strung by the sublimity usually before him in| taining five tons of fluid metal, at a temperature that is 
Switzerland, finds just the relaxation he needs by the side of {scarcely approachable.” Such a practical contrivance was 
these glittering little toy icebergs on the lonely tarn. If he has| essential, because the air hal to be introduced through holes 
carried hither the hot thoughts and tangled questionings which | in the bottom of the vessel, and the process had to be stopped 
the hurry of the world at once raises, and prevents from settling | instantly at a certain point, which could only be done by turning 
dnto any order and clearness, in his mind, he will almost feel dis- | the vessel upside down. But long before this great invention, 
posed in this strange spot to say, with the traitor Judas of Mr. | which made Mr. Bessemer famous, he had been a successful 
Arnold’s poem, as he reveals to St. Brandan his respite from tor-| inventor. At this moment he is the owner, and has been so for 








ment for a single hour on every Christmas Eve,— thirty years, of a secret bronze manufacture—“ the article used in 
“T staunch with ice my burning breast, gold work in japanning, gold printing, and that class of goods "— 
With silence balm my throbbing brain ;"— by which he has made a large income, as will be readily under- 


stood from the statement that the article produced has an 
extensive sale, and that he at first sold it for 1,000 per cent. 
profit, and now sells it for 300 per cent. This invention, again, 
he only arrived at by experiments for which he obtained the funds 
by means of prior inventions, and he hints at various ideas of 
other inventions which he has, though he has not yet found time 
to work them out. When we learn incidentally that Mr. 
SUCCESSFUL INVENTORS. Bessemer’s father practised seventy years ago the invention of 
HE new evidence on the Patent Laws which a Select Com- | electrotyping, an invention which died with him and has since 
mittee of the House of Commons has just got together, been re-invented, and another invention for hardening type-metal, 
strikes us as perhaps most interesting for the light it throws on which shared a similar fate, we can understand at once how the 
the nature of invention and inventors. We fear that very little | invention of the new process of steel manufacture was far from 
qill be made of the numerous contradictory opinions given by the fortuitous, and was in truth the natural outcome of a hereditary 
qwitnesses in favour of different methods of amending the Patent | inventive gift, which was sure in the present circumstances of the 
laws or of abolishing them altogether; but if the Committee fails in | world to make discoveries of equal value. It is impossible to read 
its main end, we shall still have to thank it for collecting the the evidence without a conviction that Mr. Bessemer and a few 
opinions of distinguished inventors, which are by no means con- leading inventors possess in their own brains the means of revolu- 
éradictory, regarding their own work. Mr. Bessemer, Mr. | tionizing the power over the physical forces of nature which the 
Nasmyth, Sir William Armstrong, and others who have made a/| human race possesses. Now in one department, now in another, 
‘business of invention were all examined by the Committee, and they discover some new law which can be utilized for practical 
whiledisagreeing by the way as to the utility of patents, unconsciously | purposes, and put together an instrument for the purpose which, 
cevealed one or two points about their art. ‘There are few things, like the series of inventions for making steel, adds immensely to 
we think, more astonishing than the magnitude of the capacity of the real wealth of mankiad. 
invention possessed by a few favoured men, of whom the great in- But the wealth which is made for mankind is not the only result 
ventors we have named may be taken as fit representatives. It is which interests us in this prodigality of genius for invention. It is 
tittle better than a vulgar opinion which connects the name of our impossible in fact not to speculate on the remarkable position 
greatest inventors with single inventions only. Yet how few of us | which great inventors acquire by means of this power, and the 
veally understand that great inventors may not only excogitate in possibilities which lie before an inventor of transcendent genius, 
a life-time several great works, as a man of genius may write one | such as Mr. Bessemer appears to be. Some time ago, in writing 
‘or two great books, but that invention is a daily and hourly act, | about great fortunes, we showed how the business opportunities of 
‘anda really clever inventor will be as brimful of ideas and | the modern world, coupled with the possession of hereditary capital 
motions as the author of genius is of the fancies and happy and the instincts and training for getting wealth, were such as to 
phrases which go to make up his books as well as his leading ideas. render possible gigantic accumulations of material power in the 
Yet this fertility of invention is the characteristic of their mind hands of one or two individuals such as were yet without example, 
which is most familiar to inventors themselves, and is certainly an | Apparently the possession of transcendent genius for invention 
essential mark of the inventive faculty in its highest form. Thus | might be quite as serviceable to its possessor as the combination of 
Mr. Holden, the inventor of the wool-combing machine, tells us, hereditary wealth with a supreme faculty for business. We have 
that very early in life he determined to substitute a machine for ‘all heard of inventors coining money, but the reality, it would 
‘manual labour in the wool-combing process; but the substitution seem, goes beyond the dullest imagination, The production of 
‘was only effected by a series of inventions occupying many years, and | steel throughout the world, except in Germany, has for some years 
‘in the meantime he was partner in a manufacturing concern where he been subject to Bessemer royalties, which till lately ranged between 


introduced ‘‘ many improvements,” which were lost to himself, but 10s. and £2 per ton, and are still at a minimuin of 2s. 6d. per ton, 
which were of great use to the house with which he was connected. and the present annual production of Bessemer steel in England 
For what he knows, too, he was the inventor of lucifer matches, | alone is 300,000 tons. Of course, the production would not be 
which was the result of a happy-thought,—the notion of putting | quite so large all the time the royalties were in force ; but putting 


sulphur under the explosive material necessary to produce instan- | two and two together, it is easy to see that Mr. Bessemer’s for- 
taneous light, so as to obtain a light on wood by that material. tune due to the steel-making invention alone must be reckoned 
This is the experience of one inventor, not the most distinguished, | by hundreds of thousands, if not by millions. An average of £1 
showing the multiplicity of notions belonging to the invent- | per ton for two or three years on an annual production of 200,000 
ing man ; and the evidence of the other inventors is even more | tons only, soon mounts up to a million. It is manifest, then, that 
striking. Sir William Armstrong, who is one of the people who | one or two inventions of this kind would make the inventor in a 
complain of the patent laws, because they block up the path of short time a millionaire, and that an inventor who had the genius 
invention, speaks quite coolly of having himself taken out a very | and worked the business properly might easily eclipse the achieve- 
few patents, ‘* merely for the purpose of liberty to follow his own ments in the way of money -getting of the great contractors and 
ideas,” though he has ‘in many instances gone to a very great financiers whom we usually think of in connection with vast 
outlay without having the protection of a patent.” Mr. Nasmyth, | acquired fortunes. Nor can we consider the appearance 


for in all the brilliant and stimulating scenes of Europe’s great 
“playground,” we know of none where the solitude is at once 
#0 grand and gentle, so deep and yet so fascinating, where minia- 
ture beauties of both ice and flowers are so weirdly blended with 
majestic forms, as in the little iceberg lake of the .Eggischhorn. 
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of an inventor with one or two such inventions at all im- 
probable. We are not sure but that Mr. Bessemer him- 
self must already have acquired about as large a fortune as 
any man has yet reached single-handed, and without the pre- 
liminary possession of a large capital. Besides, the whole circum- 
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stances of modern industry are such as to make a very small in- | 
vention, if a happy one, go a long way in the shape of profit to | 


its designer. It is the general object of an invention to ‘‘ cheapen 
production,” and production in all departments is now on so great 
a scale that a mere fraction of the amount cheapened, which no 
one in the community will feel, is a fortune to the inventor. ‘To 
resume the illustration of steel-making, it is quite plain that a 
hundred years ago, so far as the personal fortune to the inventor is 
concerned, Mr. Bessemer’s invention would have been entirely 
premature. There could not have been the effective demand for 
steel which there is now, when the steam-engine and a hundred 
other inventions have multiplied in proportion to the population 
the processes and purposes to which steel can be applied. Poten- 


tially, it may be admitted, Watt’s invention of the steam-engine | 


added more to the power of the race over nature than anything 
which preceded it or which has yet to come after it, but its actual 
addition to the wealth of the existing generation must have been 
far more than exceeded since by much smaller inventions,—say, 
the various improvements by which fuel has been so greatly 
ecouomized in marine-engines during the last ten years. 


It | 


is for this reason that new inventions are now so produc- | 
tive, and that an inventor with a great gift may easily | 
hit upon ‘improvements ” which will bring himself endless | 


wealth, although he may only get a fraction of what the world 
gains. The objection may perhaps be made that an inventor is 
likely to be ‘* dreamy ” and unable to make a gain for himself, but 


this only brings out all the more strong our case for an inventor | 


becoming a millionaire. 
to be very much the same kind of faculty which succeeds in 
speculative business, consisting in the keen observation of an 
opportunity for a plan and the nice adjustment of means to ends ; 
and if there is any doubt about this, it will at least be admitted 


The highest genius for invention appears | 


by those who read Mr. Bessemer’s evidence that a high degree | 


of business capacity is quite compatible with the strongest inven- 
tive powers. 


Bessemer the idea of selling special privileges to certain manu- | 
facturers so as to interest them in practically developing his in- | 


vention, and then induced him, when he had practically developed the 
invention himself, to buy back the privileges so as to let him charge 
a higher royalty, was clearly the ingenuity of a business man ; 
and other arrangements which he made bear the same stamp. 
Another objection which may be urged is this, that an inventor 
like Mr. Bessemer is only enabled to make a fortune by means of 
the Patent Laws. But this is not tobe assumed. Mr. Bessemer’s 
own experience proves that secrecy is possible for some important 


inventions ina money-making view, while Sir William Armstrong | 
| but a being of like passions and nature with man, his hearers had 


illustrates the possibility of making a fortune mainly by inventing, | 
while permitting the free use of the new ideas to all the world beside. | 


Is there any danger to society in the existence of these colossal 
fortunes, which are already beginning to be possible from other 
causes, but which may equally have their origin, as we have seen, 
in the inventive faculty ? It is perhaps idle to speculate, though 
we hardly think so, as the danger, if there be one, is very imminent, 
and the first impression certainly is that it will be of a most for- 
midable kind. ‘The concentration of wealth is only another name 
for the concentration of power, and a shiver passes through us 
when we think of what is in the power even of the millionaires the 
world has already got. What a mess things would soon be in if 
the Rothschilds and Barings of Europe only used their power as 
recklessly as the Vanderbilts of America! And the possibility of 
danger is not less, but more formidable, the more likely itis that 
the millionaires of the future will be men of original genius, full of 
strong capacity and presumably of strong passions, all the more 
likely to test their power to the utmost because it is not inherited 
but acquired. Still all this fear, it must be admitted, is only a first 
impression, the curious fact being that the possession of great 
wealth almost always brings a paralysis in the use of it. Either 
the trouble of keeping it exhausts the man, or the pleasure of pos- 
sessing potential force produces an intense fear of diminishing it 
by actual use, or there is a pleasure which is nearly the same thing 
in merely increasing the amount of the force itself, and therefore the 
means which could be used upon occasion but are never in fact 


used. So long as this disposition prevails the world has little cause | 


to fear great millionaires, The devotion of wealth to the increase 


of production is, at any rate, among the most direct means of in- | was rambling, and with no clear ceutral idea. 


| [October 7, 1871, 
it is better for this purpose to have large fortunes in a few handy 
than to have multitudes of moderately rich men whose aggregate 


unproductive expenditure would be many times larger than that og 
the few millionaires. - 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE MORMONS AND THEIR PRESIDENT, 
([FRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Salt Lake City, August 29, 
Our Sunday in Salt Lake City has been fortunately chosen ; ang 
we have heard an address from Brigham Young himself, whose 
sermous are now not to be reckoned on. His speaking was unex. 
pected, and I believe unpremeditated, which perhaps accounts for 
the fact that the congregation in the ‘Tabernacle was rather a thin 
one. Iowever, that huge stone building, evidently planned after 
some picture of the Jewish Tabernacle, and capable of seating 
11,000 persons in nave and galleries, must often bear flagrant 
testimony to the lukewarmness of Mormon worshippers; for all 
who live in the city would barely fill it. Our preliminary service 
was very simple. First,a hymn, sung by the choir, of about 2) 
men, and as many women, surrounding Brigham Young in the 
organ gallery. My companion, who is musical, says that it is the 
finest religious music he has heard, and my own impressions are 
almost equally favourable. The congregation took no part what- 
ever in it. Then a short bidding prayer, aud another hymn. 
Then an elder came forward and anoounced that Dr. Thompson, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, who had been designated for the 
sermon, was still visiting the Sunday Schools, and that the interval 
till he arrived would be occupied by some of the Missionaries who had 
just returned from Europe with an account of their experiences, 
The first brother who got up was a frothy, grandiloquent young 
gentleman, who told us little except about his own delight in. 
having gone out as a missionary and of the great services he had 
rendered. I gathered, however, that the Southampton circuit, on 
which he had been labouring, was no longer as good a field as 
formerly ; and when he spoke of * hundreds, aye, thousands,” of 
English Mormons, who were only withheld by their poverty from 








The ingenuity which first suggested to Mr. coming out to Utah, it seemed to me rather like the language of 
| defeat than of triumph. 


The second missionary spoke much more 
from the heart. He had been on the Sheffield circuit, and com- 
plained bitterly of English indifference. He had met with great 
kindness, but instead of talking with him about the Mormon 
Gospel, his Kuglish acquaintance had insisted on questioning him 
about the mines and agricultural capabilities of Utah. Nor had 
his experience in religious circles been favourable. He had found. 
the English bigoted to their own traditional rendering of the 
Bible; and perpetually when he had proved to them that God 
was not the God of the Athanasian Creed, a being of abstract 
attributes, ‘* with centre everywhere and circumference nowhere,” 


altogether rejected the new exegesis. Altogether he foreboded 
that a time of judgment for national transgressions was impend- 
ing over England. This man spoke openly of Brigham Young as 
the inspired prophet of the Lord, accredited by his great works. 
Both he and his predecessor used Christian and Scriptural 
phraseology throughout; and, especially when one looked at the 
faces of the congregation, one might have believed oneself to be 
in an assembly of Welsh Primitive Methodists, ouly the women 
have a look about the eyes, something like the demure discipliaed 
look of Catholics, which is unmistakably not of Kuglish or Pro- 
testant growth. By the time the second missionary had ended, 
Dr. Thompson had arrived and was formally introduced to the con- 
As a well-known and orthodox New York divine, the 


+> 
7] 


gregation. 
new preacher had an embarrassing task to perform, and I tried 
think how Canon Liddon or the Archbishop of York would have 
extricated himself from the situation. Dr. Thompson faced the 
didiculty in what was perhaps the best way; talked fluently and 
even eloquently about the natural beauty of Utab and the indus- 
trial labours of the population ; aud then weut off into safe common- 
places about the doctrines on which all sects were agreed. is 
discourse was not a long one, and when it was ended 
Grigham Young got up to speak. ‘The President is a singu- 
larly hale man, with the look of fifty rather than of seventy- 
two winters, with a massive forehead, clear, keen eyes, and mouth 
indicative of temper, generally with the look of an English banker- 
squire, aud resembling Mr. Bright more than any other of oar 
Ilis voice shows age, and is alittle thin. His address 


public men. 
He spoke bitterly 


creasing the wealth of the masses which could be devised, so that | of other religious bodies, saying that the Mormons had been five 
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a 
times mobbed out, and that every time the mob had been headed | Brewster and Co., carriage-builders, in New York, may interest 
by a preacher. Then by a rapid transition he passed to the) your readers. They were (so far as I know) the first large firm of 
igutility of dogmatic teaching, and told a story in which G. F. American employers of labour who adopted the principle of in- 
Train’s name figured, the gist of which was that any man might | dustrial partnership. I think the letter will sufficiently explain 
put all he knew about God, heaven, or hell into five minutes’ | itself. You will observe that the plan, as carried out successfully 
talk. Last of all, he wound up with an attack on the decline of by Messrs. Brewster, is more liberal with regard to the workmen 
faith among the Mormons. Before they came to Utah, when they than that of Messrs. Briggs, or of any other English firm. The 
met together in fear of riot or death, no believer had liked to miss | questions whether the right to a share of profits should not in- 
ameeting. With security their fervour had waxed cold. He) volve liability to contribute out of wages to the losses of bad 

ected soon to hear that the younger saints were organizing | years, and how this is to be effected, are left untouched; but the 
Sunday excursion trains to Wasatch (a railway station in the midst | experiment is still full of instruction, I think. Out of all the 
of beautiful scenery). The remedy lay with the Mormon women, | plans for improving the relations between employers and employed 
and the President wound up by exhorting the Mormon mothers |we shall soon, I trust, get to some scientific result.—I am, 





especially to train their children in a severer discipline. | Sir, &e., 
I don’t know whether you will have gathered from my narrative, St, Andrew's, September 21, 1871. Taos. Huenes. 
the impression which I myself hold, and which the Gentiles do not “ New York, August 30, 1871 
« : i » £008. 


scruple to proclaim, that Mormonism is played out, and that the; “Dear Sm,—You will, porhaps, remember that undor date of 29th 
Saints feel it and are despondent. Brigham Young’s greed of November, 1869, you were gcod enough to write to a Committee of our 


6 . . : | shop, giving your views in regard to the plan of ‘Industrial Partner- 
wer and gain has grown upon him with years, and is now felt to ships; the committee also had letters and kind words from Mr. Bright, Mr. 


be intolerable. His attempts to suppress all private stores and | Miil, and Mr. Ludlow; and now that we have been working under the 
to regulate the prices of labour, the five miles of stone wall with | new plan for more than eighteen months, it occurs to us that you may 


‘ has surrounded his house and grounds, and the thirt be interested in learning how we get on and something of our organi- 
which he & 4 Y| zation, In your letter to the Committee you called attention to certain 


qillions he is said to have accumulated from the tithes of a strug- | features of the plan contained in the proposals we had made which you 
gling and rather poor population are scandals which have seriously considered were weaix, and as they were retained in the constitution (@ 
impaired his ascendancy. Meanwhile, by a curious fatality, the | Copy of which we enclose) framed by the Committee to which your 
desert home which the Mormons selected as a country to which no | letter was addressed, it may be well for us to explain why these foa- 

eser 7 ‘ : tures were retained, in view of the fact that nearly all from whom 
Gentile would care to follow them proves to be inexhaustibly rich | opinions and advice were asked agreed with you in condemning them. 
in mines, and is drawing speculators and labourers from every | That you may have a clearer view of the situation, we beg to say that 


. At least half the stores in the city appear to be! W!en our proposal for an individual partnership was made, we had a 
quarter y =ppe - | well-established and fairly-protitable business, which was steadily grow- 


ranieaie eg 
owned by Gentiles. United States troops are qratens: ing in volume and quality. We had no serious wrongs at the hands of 
outside, and hold the place in their grasp as completely as | our men to complain of, no strike had ever taken place in our estab- 
Butler ever held New Orleans. I am told that detectives are | lishment, our organization was a fairly good one, and therefore our 
now at work ferreting out the details of those mysterious | Pf°PSal was wholly a voluntary one, and the step taken with the view 
es ich as isit tate M . a. of avoiding difficulties in the future, when our business had grown (as 
disappearances whic mee Ve ape ormons, ANd | it promises) so large as to make it impossible for us to have per- 
that the next grand jury which sits in Utah will probably | sonal intercourse with those in our employ—not a rare thing here—and 


find a true bill for murder against Brigham Young. It is said, | the influence which such intercourse brings about, we felt that a busi- 


. ‘ . }ness so valuable as ours ought not to be put in jeopardy by a 
too, that at the next election the votes of all polygamists will be | disastrous strike, which ula come upon “ ces the Te 
objected to, on the ground that they have violated the Constitution. | of our employés had become too large to be controlled by such 
It is probable that these are mere rumours, but they serve to show | influence as wo hag a It ae > _. ap 

A continuing to pay the highest wages known to the trade, and in addi- 
= a po — and er by another. 4 fe | tion paying in a part of the profits of the business, they would under- 
7c ou erance to polygamy is no part of the stand that we wished to act fairly towards them, especially when it 
average American's creed. | was dono at a time of profound peace, when they had no demands to 
Iam inclined to think the end will come quietly ; that Brigham | ol We — —— — — — oy oy the yo 4 

: . | an e workshop a thorou ood understandin o away wit 

Young will be superseded as Governor, and shelved ; that poly- | what seems to be lemonalle an all large ome ny ondiidiamte 
gamy will be put down, so far as concerns the public marrying of | the antagonism between capital and labour. These were our hopes 
several women to one man, or the open maintenance of the doc- | and wishes, and now we beg to say a few words about our plans and 


ine; and that in oth N i : | your criticisms, 
oe; o nat in other suspects Mermonion will be allowed to “Investigation on the part of the Committee and ourselves convinced 


: . . . | 
go its One Way. In some respects, as, for instance, in its strong | us that the weak parts in the English industrial organizations were 
discipline, its glorification of manual labour, and its scorn those in which it was provided that before labour received its share 
for popular religious phraseology, it meets certain real wants | —_— a ape ow b amg y and - ge a 
: . : . Tho. | capitalists) their salaries; then, if any part of the profits was left, labour 
rt othe least “% — — = “ae There oe Te | takes its share. | This would be very well, if the result of each year’s 

0 like to be governed, to be worshipped for in a service they do | business was uniformly good; but the uncertainties of business are too 
not take part in, and to follow the guidance of ‘‘a prophet, | great to count upon good results every year, and when a bad year comes 


accredited by his works.” ‘There are men who think, with Brig- |it is found that although every man may have done his whole duty, 
2 : 8” | the interest on capital and the salaries of the managers absorb the 


ham Young, that a man is all the better preacher if he works at | entire profits, and leave labour without the additional reward it had 
tent-making or follows the plough during the week, and stands confidently looked for; but a really disastrous year would make things 


up on Sunday to speak as the Spirit guides him. And there are | ¢ven worse. Through losses of various kinds the capital has become 
man P % : ‘ wis a ,,] | impaired, and the men not only fail to receive the expected dividend, 
reli y who are keenly alive to those absurdities of the so called but are asked to work on for another year porhaps in order that the 

gious world from which educated men in general recoil. I jmpaired capital may be made whole and good. Now our experience 
have seldom met with a better exposition of this feeling than in | with mechanics of average intelligence induces us to believe that no 


& poem entitled ‘The Deacon’s Prayer,” which appeared in the organization can pass safely through such an ordeal; the men will be- 
| come suspicious, talk of bad management, get up all sorts of theories 


Salt Lake Daily Herald of Sunday. It describes how the deacon | to account for the losses, and finally resolve not to work any longer for 
fose up to pray in the evening meeting :— a ‘dead horse.’ 

“ First came the long preamble. “Even if a body of several hundred working-mon should possess 

If Peter had opened so, | more than ordinary intelligence, their lack of business experience will 

He had been ere the Lord his prayer had heard prevent the majority from taking the correct views of the results of a 

Foll fifty fathoms below. bad year’s business of which they have had no management, and which 

Then a volume of information, to them may have appeared to have been going on prosperously 

Poured forth as if to the Lord, | during the year, not forgetting that they have done their part to make 

Concerning His ways and attributes, it successful. To avoid these troubles, you will seo that wo have pro- 

And the things by Him abhorred. vided that labour shall receive its share before capital or the managers 

(in our caso, members of the firm) receive anything, and we have placed 

each year by itself; so that in the event of serious losses impairing our 
| capital, our men would not be called upon to make good ov losses. 

But the listening angel told the Lord “ OF course, if the capital was distributed through the workmen, then 

That only the silent prayed.” A TRAVELLER. thoso who shared the profits should, and must, share the losses; this 

has been the weakness of all co-operative establishments here not so 

cane a niet tea a fortunate as to be uniformly and continuously successful, On our plan 


LETTE RS TO THE EDITOR. | you will not fail to see that wo could not give to labour so large a share, 














Twas the regular evening meeting, 
And the regular prayers were made, 





nominally, of the profits, as on the English plan of paying interest on 
ie capital and salaries to managers, and making labour share the losses as 
well as profits. And when the question came up in the convention framing 
the constitution as to what share labour should receive, we confess 
. that nearly all the members considered our proposal of 10 per cent. as 
Sir,—In the present state of the labour question at home, I to, little, and our argument was this :—We have a well-established and 


think the accompanying letter from the head of the great firm of fairly profitable business, the good-will of which is very valuable. You 


THE LABOUR QUESTION IN AMERICA. 
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have made no demand upon us, and apparently have none to make; wo Blackburn, Belfast, Birmingham, Burton-on-Trent, Bary 
propose to enter upon an untried experiment, in which you cannot | Chelsea. Chester, Crewe, Darlington. D r 
te. lose anything, and must receive the highest wages in the trade. | Durh ‘ alt r Edi bu h on ’ ae Derby, Dover, 
If losses are made, we must make them, and we, therefore, propose to | V4T2am, Uundee, Mdinburgh, Ulasgow, yrantham, Hull, Hartle- 
inaugurate the plan by giving to labour a small share, promising to in- | pool, Leamington, Leeds, Lincoln, Liverpool, Londondery 
crease the per-centage if the plan shall prove to be successful after a Manchester, Nottingham, Northampton, Oldham, Otley, Oxford’ 
fair trial. And in using this argument we took occasion to illustrate it | Plymouth, Portsea, Preston, Ripley, Rochdale Seutbeeen 
in this way—using imaginary figures:—Suppose some friend of the | * « f “ hi gh, 
working-man should, in order to test your ability to conduct such a/| Southampton, Stoke, Stratford, Sunderland, Swindon, Wakefield, 
business as ours, offer you the use of $30,000 as capital to start the | Wolverhampton, Worcester, York, and every district of the 
— —— and “9 ae an ops —_ = = se | metropolis. It is equally worthy of note to observe how almost 
interest, taking no part of the profits of your labour, only stipulating | ‘ 
that the capital should be repaid at some fixed time, without any deduc- | every trade contributes towards the general fund. Among the 
tions whatever for any losses it might have incurred whilst in your keep- | subscribers we find boilermakers, bottlemakers, brassfounders, 
ing, and that in the meantime the amount of your wages must wholly de- | brewerymen, brushmakers, builders, carpenters, chemical-works, 
pend upon your skill in the management of the business, and your industry men, cabinetmakers, coachbuilders, colliers, drapers, engi 
in the workshops, would you not look upon the offer as exceedingly | d PS emer r d all , » engineers, 
kind and liberal, and accopt it at once,—even with your inexperience | guomakers, grocers, iron ounders (and a departments of this 
in management, and the fact that your business had to be made? Now | trade), joiners, lacemakers, millwrights, machine grinders, painters, 
_ gener eg ~ — va bag te we —_ is this :—Wo plate-glass polishers, patternmakers, printers, plumbers, shoe- 
ave an established and already profitable business; its success proves + te dl ? d 
that its managers are competent. Our capital is $300,000, and as we inakers, shipwrights, stonemasons, spinners, telegraph-works men,. 
propose to give you the entire profits on one-tenth of our capital, | tailors, water-works men, wire-works men, and lastly and most 
$30,000, you will see that our offer is —, the ne eg of ~ two. | important of all, a large number of men from the various depart- 
Taking as a criterion the results of our business for the several past Railway Companies. who hav A 
years, we estimated that our first dividend would be about 4 per cent. ments of our ge hal y i a l ~s psa stirred up 
on the amount of wages paid ; and assuming this to be correct, we then | 60 action by 3 r. Bass's energetic appeals to the Directors of the 
compared the results of our proposed plan with the Joint-Stock Manu- | Midland Railway Company. 
facturing on oy 4 phe. had any the ne of —— These accounts are kept with the greatest accuracy, and one 
aa ; + Eoglan _ ike the plan mentioned in your letter as being | -emarkable feature about them is the very small sums which are 
“Here these Companies are considered successful if they pay a divi- | drawn by the leaders of the movement for their expenses as depu- 
dend on capital of 15 per cent., but by far the larger number pay less | tations. ‘This country never yet experienced a strike which was. 
than that. Now, we will suppose that a workman takes shares in such | oarried on with so much method, economy, and precision ag ig 
a@ company to the amount of $500, paying cash for the same; his Z hilst th 4 th vith ; 
dividend at 15 per cent. would be $75. If working under our plan, he the present one, whilst the growing sympathy wit which the 
would buy bonds or loan his cash, $500, and receive about 35 as | cause is being embraced by the general public is clearly shown by 
pon sci it ; oe if he ge -o- vie es ip tome - — the steadily increasing grant which the League is enabled to make 
receive from us at 4 per cent. A 1is, with the $35 interest on his . i 
$500, would make $75, the interest which he would receive on his capital to the men on strike. Last week the weekly allowance was elever 
shillings per head, now itis twelve, and thisis exclusive of an extra 
grant of one shilling for each child. Now that the masters have put 
themselves still further in the wrong by refusing to discuss the con- 
ciliatory and temporate proposals of the able leader of the men, Mr. 
Burnett, there can be no doubt that those on strike will receive 
still further support from the public. Sir W. Armstrong now 
admits, what I stated in your columns a fortnight ago, that tho 
state of trade warrants a rise in wages; surely then it is pro- 


if invested in one of these joint-stock or co-operative companies. Hoe 
placed the earnings at $1,000, but the most of our best skilled 

posterous that the men should not be allowed to say in what form 
they prefer to take that advance ? 

















in its struggle against capital. If the Newcastle men win, nine 

hours of manual labour will very shortly be the limit throughout 

the country. Without this limitation the Education Act will ba 

a farce.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Cuarves Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper, October 4, 1871. 





OUR RESERVE FORCE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 








mechanics earn more than that, some of them earning twice that sum. 
It must also be remembered that in placing the $500 at the risk of 
business, he subjects himself to the chances of loss, and puts it beyond 
his own control. 
‘In our constitution you will observe that we have given the men great 
power, —our own voluntary act. Under this power the board of governors 
may at any time pass a resolution that wages shall be advanced; the 
president, always some member of the firm, is given the power to veto 
this or any other resolution; but if re-enacted by a two-thirds’ vote 
some members of the convention, deemed this too great a power to Many employers of labour hapte already supporting the League, 
place in the hands of our men; but we had more faith in working-men | and I ask you to give publicity to these brief remarks, in the 
of —_ — than to crap pe having - —— cy | hope that many more who regard the human frame as something 
tarily placed in their hands, they would uso it unjustly, or that they . : : oa s 
woul be so unwise as to ‘kill hs gue that laid the a Men of all better than a mere piece of machinery may be induced to aid is 
classes are always more desirous of exercising a power they do not 
possess than they are when they actually have it—that is, bodies of men 
—and this opinion is justified by the conduct of our men during the past | 
eighteen mouths. During all this time we cannot complain of one act of 
the discipline and government of the factory far more stringent and | 
rigid than we ever dared to make under our former plan. Harmony 
has reigned throughout the establishment, and the utmost good-feeling 
has been shown between the employers and workmen. Cleanliness and | 
good ordor are now marked features of every department ; the men are | Str, —Your article of last Saturday on the ‘‘ Reserve Forces 
more punctual in attendance than before, there is less waste of stock, | contains some remarks on the Volunteers so just and apposite that 
and decided improvement in all things, and we believe the work is | H 
better done and the production more valuable under the new plan. The | I venture to hope you may grant ie apeee ta you columns to 
first dividond, a half-year, July, 1870, amounted to about $3,600, being | offer one or two suggestions on points which I believe materially 
have still better results during the next twelvemonth. 
“Of course we do not claim that our plan is perfect, nor that it is the 
best that can be made; but we have faith that it will lead to good to all 
concerned, and do something towards solving the question as to the 
proper relations between labour and capital. 
us for troubling you with this long letter ; 
brief and give you a proper idea of the whole matter; and wo felt that 
the interest you have taken in these questions, your friendliness for this 
country, and the trouble you so kindly took in advising the Committeo 


of the board, it or any other resolve becomes a law, in spite 

of the objection of the president. Many of our friends, as well as 

injustice towards us; the wages question has not even been brought for- 

ward for debate or mentioned, rules and regulations have been made for | 

3f per cent.; the last dividend, July, 1871, was $8,200, being 4 per | affect the well-being of that branch of the service. ‘The very first 
cent., and we believe that now the plan is under good head-way we shall | 

warranted us in taking this liberty.—We have the honour to be your 

obedient servants, BREWSTER AND Co.” 


THE NEWCASTLE STRIKE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Sir W. Armstrong, in his letter to Mr. Mundella, allows 


that the Nine Hours’ Movement has become a national question. | 


To those who were acquainted with the details of this strike from 
its commencement this fact has been long recognized. In proof of 
this, we need only look at the weekly balance-sheets issued by the 
Nine Hours’ League. I have several of them now before me, the 
last being for the week ending September 26th. From this little 
pamphlet of thirty pages I have extracted the names of some fifty 
of the principal towns throughout Great Britain which are 
now sending their weekly contributions to Newcastle. They 
are as follows:—Aberdeen, Altrincham, Banbury, Bedford, 


Woe trust you will pardon | 
we could not make it more | 


| defies. I do not ask for martial law in its full extent for the Volun- 


| thing required by the Volunteer regiments is unity of system; at 
present it is as difficult to find two regiments governed on the same 
| principles as it is to meet with identity of uniform. 

The Regular Army and the Militia, when embodied, are subject 
to the elaborate provisions of the Mutiny Act and Queen's Regu- 
lations. By the provisions of Mr. Cardwell’s Bill the Volunteers 
are to be made subject to military law when brigaded with regular 
troops ; so far so good, but a Volunteer regiment is a force per- 
|manently embodied, entrusted with arms, and yet the only 
| provision for its government and discipline is contained in a para- 
| graph of the Volunteer Regulations, stating that when not enrolled. 

for actual service the commanding officer is responsible for the 
discipline of the regiment. Power of punishment he has none, 
| except dismissal of the offender from the ranks of his regiment.. 
Take the following case: —A Volunteer is insubordinate or muti- 
' nous, and is dismissed by his commanding officer. ‘The State is the- 
loser to the extent of the value of the time expended on his military 
education by the adjutants and serjeant-instructors of the regi- 
ment, and by the proportion of the capitation-grant paid for 
his equipment. The offender, except in so far as be may be 
annoyed at his dismissal from the ranks, goes scot-free, and has 
the laugh at his superior, whose authority he at once eludes and 
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teers, but I do most earnestly contend that a modified Mutiny 
Act with power for military punishment of military offences is abso- 
Jutely essential to the discipline of the force. Given a body of men 
armed, drilled, and equipped and assembled for military training 
under their own officers, they become for the time being an essen- 
tially military body, and offences then and there committed ought 
to be amenable to a military code. Every Volunteer ought to be 
made to understand that the assumption of arms and uniform 
entails obligations which will be enforced,—not, as now, that he 
may when he pleases snap his fingers at his officers, and on dis- 
missal put on plain clothes and put off his military character. An 
old soldier, and now a Volunteer officer, I regret to confess my 
conviction that the whole constitution and establishment of the 
force have been radically mismanaged from the beginning. The 
originators of the movement dreamed of rifle clubs, and the War 
Office patted them on the back. Then came the concession of the 
capitation-grant, and as you have so truly pointed out, from that 
moment the Volunteers became a paid force, and the War Office 
ought to have made harder terms with them. Unhappily the War 
Office was at once too timid and too economical ; a little more 
money properly expended would have sufficed fully to equip the 
Volunteers, which, coupled with a little timely firmness as to the 
conditions of service, would have made them a really valuable 
force. At present the miserable old rifle-club ideas, the pernicious 
action of committees, and the extreme scarcity of experienced 
officers in their ranks, combine to render them, I fear, but a 
broken reed for the country to lean on in time of danger. 

We require, then, a complete code of laws and government appli- 
cable to Volunteers when not brigaded with regular troops ; also 
the abolition of all committees, they usually do more harm than 
good, and are often a focus of discontent and insubordination. ‘The 
finances should invariably be administered by the commanding 
officer and the adjutant alone, and the accounts rendered to the 
War Office and to the regiment every half-year. It may, however, 
possibly be advisable to let a committee manage the band. The 
Clothing Department should undertake the equipment of all Volun- 
teers corps in one uniform and completely in all respects. ‘I'he 
sums now expended in capitation-grants will be found, I believe, if 
properly administered, nearly sufficient for the purpose, if not, let 
the necessary increase be made. 

The possession of great-coats, valises, water-bottles, and haver- 
sacks, is absolutely as essential to the Volunteer as to the Regular, 
and under proper supervision he may be as safely entrusted with 
the care of these articles as with that of his rifle. The War Office 
will exercise a wise economy that day when, revoking the present 
capitation-grants, it undertakes the clothing and equipment of 
efficient Volunteers, and advances to the colonel only such sums as 
may be necessary to pay for the rest of his orderly-room and rifle 
ranges. It is too late now to talk of the Volunteers as a self- 
supporting force. The idea was chimerical from the first ; let it 
be enough that we give our time and devote our energies to the 
service of the State, and let the State equip, arm, and organize us 
in the full sense of the word. At present, neither the country nor 
the Volunteer gets a quid pro quo. I would urge an increase of 


io my pamphlet. If you had confined yourself to comments om 
| my publisher's release by the Grand Jury and on prosecutions for 
| libelin general, I should have had no right to make the slightest 
| complaint, but you did more. You travelled into a discussion on 
| the purpose and tendency of my review, and you brought an 
| accusation against me which, next to a charge of fraud, is as 
serious as any charge which can be made against a man who has 
| undertaken the office of censor. You intimate that I am unfair 
and inaccurate. Next to my life and my honour, I value fairness 
and accuracy ; and as I am about to be tested on these very points 
by a jury—not so much from a moral and literary as a legal point 
of view—I must protest against your remarks on me as unfounded 
and erroneous, intrusive and unjust. 

I challenge you again to place your finger on a single statements 
| of mine that is not strictly true, or on an argument that is not 
fairly and reasonably deduced from the facts before the world. 
| Bear in mind what is the object of my pamphlet. It is not to re- 
| try the case,—not to attack the verdict of the jury; but simply to 
‘analyze the judicial treatment of the evidence and the mode in 
pers cecal sob paar 1 
| which it was interpreted. I also desired to vindicate the witnesses 
and the conduct of the police, and to instruct those who required 
| instruction in the arts and demeanour of murderers. Here is my 
| aim distinctly expressed. ‘Those who see in my book a great deal 
| more than I intended must not saddle me with their inferences. 
| I have quite enough to bear without enduring the burdens that 
| legal people fabricate from their own imaginings. 

I must therefore again ask you to retract or prove your charge, 

You refer me to a mythical entity which you call the “ impartial 
| reader” to decide the question between us. As the first edition of 
'my pamphlet cannot now be procured and discussed by impartial 
| or any other kind of readers, I must decline to accept such a 
shadowy arbitration as that which you propose. 

If therefore you do not adopt some satisfactory mode of giving 
me such redress as may be my due, many of your readers will be 
compelled to think, contrary to the opinion they have always 
hitherto entertained of you, that you can scatter about imputations 
which you do not care to prove or to retract.—I am, Sir, &c., 

NEwrTon CrosLanp. 

[We regret that Mr. Crosland is not satisfied with our expla- 
nation. We shall be happy to accept his challenge, if he still 
thinks it necessary, as soon as the present proceedings are at an end ; 
but he must be fully aware of the impropriety of any such discussion 
at this moment.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE “PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURIST.” 
(To THs EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR. “— 
S1r,—The British tourist abroad is a well-known animal. He 
is peculiar under all circumstances ; but when he is travelling ia 
company with a number of his countrymen he shows his peculi- 
arities in the most striking manner. For then the partial restraint 
imposed by the presence of the “ natives” is thrown off, and he 
can freely indulge in those eccentricities of speech and conduct 
which are quite sufficient to account for the common saying of 
which most Englishmen are so proud,—‘ that an Englishman is. 





the permanent staff to the extent of one serjeant per 100 men in 
all; this is most essential when the individuals composing a bat- | 
talion are scattered about in different directions, as in London, and | 
occasional domiciliary visits are necessary, to see that the men have | 
not changed their quarters and have their rifles and accoutrements | 
in good order. ‘ | 

Every man should be compelled to attend a battalion parade in 


known wherever he goes.” 

On one of the early days of last month, as I happened to be 
staying at the Rigi Haltbad hotel, I resolved to make an excursion 
to the top and see the sunrise. For this purpose I got up at throe: 
in the morning, and arrived at the summit in about an hour's time. 
To my surprise, I found about a hundred people congregated there, 


| evidently with the same end in view which had prompted me to 





heavy-marching order once a month, and be punished for absence | the ascent. I found afterwards that these were Mr. Cook’s ex- 
without leave, cursionists. Now to these amiable beings no one could have less 
When their services are not otherwise required, half-pay officers objection than myself. In fact I regarded them with some degree 
might, in certain proportions, be attached to Volunteer battalions. | of admiration, for having been impelled by the desire of seeing one 
Their presence would be most valuable, and tend to inspire that | of the finest sights of nature to rise from comfortable beds 
military sentiment of duty which it is so difficult to inculcate at that unearthly hour. But I must confess that my admira- 
among irregulars. No excuse but sickness should be held valid tion considerably dwindled when I heard the remarks made 
for a Volunteer declining to attend a camp of instruction for one by these heroic individuals. ‘The first remark I heard was 
week in the autumn; a man who cannot do this is best out of the | this, addressed by an excursionist who was lying on the ground 
ranks, to another excursionist who was standing on a bench, ‘‘ Give us a 
If these or analogous provisions were carried out, they would whistle, Charlie, when ’e coomes oop.” ‘The next remark was 
prove a tolerably severe test of the staying powers of this force. | made by an evidently impatient excursionist, ‘* Well, I wish ’e’d 
For my part, I have no doubt that it would stand the ordeal, and be oop and 'a done with it.” Of course ‘ he’ in these two elegant 
become a reality, instead of a sham.—I am, Sir, &c., and appreciative sentences stands for ‘sun.’ When at last ‘he’ 
A CoMMANDING OFFICER OF VOLUNTEERS, | had been good enough to reward the eager excursionists by 

‘cooming oop,’ a facetiously-disposed individual, elevated on a 
seat, announced the fact to his brother excursionists by saying in 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | a loud and showmanlike tone, ‘‘ Ladies and gents, be’old thesun!” 

Sir,—I really cannot allow you to escape, in the easy, complacent This was almost enough for me, even in sight of the splendid 
style you have adopted, from the consequences of your criticism | spectacle which was presenting itself to my eyes ; but before I left 
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I was doomed to one other instance of British taste and refine- 
ment. One other excursionist, addressing a companion, remarked, 
“ They tell me we can see the ‘ole of the Joongfror and Matter’orn 
from here. I wonder now which they be. It don’t matter, how- 
ever. At all events, we can say we've seen ’em.” 

After this, Sir, I began seriously to despair of the reign of 
culture ever being a reality in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A TRAVELLER. 





BOOKS. 


—_>——_- 
LIVES OF THE KEMBLES.* 

Mucz as we may regret that a better use has not been made of 
such promising materials as Mr. Fitzgerald has collected, we are 
inclined, on the whole, to thank him for these two volumes. They 
are spun out, indeed, to an inordinate length; they are written in 
a careless and slovenly style; they abound in vapid sneers and 
feeble criticism. It is not worth our while entering into a minute 
examination of Mr. Fitzgerald’s literary merits, but we may make 
room for two samples of his quality. Within the space of a very 





few pages he tells us that it is no wonder Mrs. Siddons liked the | 


small country theatres, and that her recollections of them could 
not have been agreeable. Another time he starts a theory that the 


names of actors are significant of their style of playing; some | 


suggesting fun and farce, while others have a tragic and sonorous 
ring. We do not quite see why if such a name as Quick is light 
and airy, Kean should be slow and solemn; but the most remark- 
able instance given by Mr. Fitzgerald is found in the name of 
Moody, which he places first among those suggesting brightness 
and gaiety. Of course, it is plain that Mr. Fitzgerald is asso- 
ciating the names with their owners, not with their verbal 
effect or meaning. In this he reminds us of the German who 
was extolling his native language as bearing the palm over 
all others for its singular honesty. ‘‘ Look,” he said, ‘at 
the difference between French and German with regard to 
the most necessary article in life. 
want bread ask for pain, and that may be a very good name to 
describe bread ; but in German when we want bread we say brod, 
and that not only describes bread, but is bread.” 
are content to leave these questions alone, and to confine ourselves 
to the matter contained in the volumes. Such a figure as that of 
Mrs. Siddons, which fills the English stage from the days of Gar- 
wick to those of Kean, cannot fail to attract our interest. ‘lhe 
grand face and form that live on Reynolds’ canvass, the power of 
that acting which we know by tradition, impress us deeply even 
at this distance of time, and make us wish to be better acquainted. 
Some of the scenes and incidents given by Mr. Fitzgerald bring 
the great actress before us with striking vigour; we have glimpses 
of her, perhaps somewhat rare, that make us fully appreciate the 
sway she exercised over those who witnessed her triumphs; we see her 
silence opposition and overcome unpopularity. ‘The career of her 
brother, John Philip Kemble, is comparatively tame, and the 
effect of including both in one work is hardly to do him justice. 
He becomes too often a foil to his sister, and even bis most con- 
spicuous efforts suffer by the contrast. 

There has been much controversy about one passage in the early 
life of Mrs. Siddons, but the real interest of this book begins with 
her first appearance in London. Garrick brought her up to Drury 
Lane, and she made her débui as Portia. It might have been 
expected that she would be terribly nervous, and during a great 
part of the play her voice was inaudible. But even this did not 
account for the little effect she produced, and during her first 
season at Drury Lane she was a failure. Garrick retired in a 
short time, and the succeeding management coldly informed Mrs. 
Siddons that her services were not required. For a moment she 
was stunned by the blow, but she soon gathered up her strength, 
and a succession of provincial triumphs made amends for her first 
defeat. At York, which was then an important centre, and was 
the winter resort of the chief county families, she soon became a 
favourite, and ‘‘all lifted up their eyes with astonishment that 
such a voice and such a judgment should have been neglected by 
a London audience.” It was not till after seven years spent on 
the country stages that Mrs. Siddons returned to Drury Lane, but 
this time she made an instant conquest. ‘The day after her 
appearance the whole town was at her feet. The change from 
the nervous, hesitating, awkward beginner to the unquestioned 


sovereign of the stage might seem at first too complete to be | 











* The Kembles: an Account of the Kemble Family, including the Lives of Mrs, Siddons 
and her Brother, John Philip Kemble, 
London: Tinsley Brothers, 1571. 


By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols. 





The French when they | 


However, we | 


—_———_—___*_ 
| caused by any amount of study. Yet it is clear that in her earliest 
| days Mrs. Siddons did not realize the necessity of that labour 
| which secured so many subsequent triumphs. Youth ig too apt 
| to rely on what it considers unassisted genius. We see this in th 
| account Mrs. Siddons gives of her first appearance in the part - 
| Lady Macbeth :— 
| “‘It was my custom to study my characters at night, when all th 
| domestic cares and business of the day were over. On the night preeel. 
| ing that in which I was to appear in this part for the first time I shut 
myself up as usual, when all the family were retired, and commenced 
my study as ‘Lady Macbeth.’ As the character is very short, I thought 
I should soon accomplish it. Being then only twenty years of on I 
believed, as many others do believe, that little more was necessary than 
to get the words into my head, for the necessity of discrimination and 
the development of character, at that time of my life, had acarcel 
entered into my imagination. But to proceed. I went on with tolen. 
| able composure, in the silence of the night (a night I never can forget), 
till I came to the assassination-scene, when the horrors of the scene 
rose to a degree that made it impossible for me to get farther, I 
snatched up my candle, and hurried out of the room in a paroxysm of 
| terror. My dress was of silk, and the rustling of it, as I ascended the 
stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic-struck fancy like the moye- 
ment of a spectre pursuing mo. At last I reached my chamber, wherg 
I found my husband fast asleep. I clapt my candlestick down upon 
the table, without the power of putting the candle out, and I threw 
myself on my bed, without daring to stay even to take off my clothes, 
At peep of day I rose to resume my task; but so little did I know of 
my part when I appeared in it at night, that my shame and confasion 
| cured me of procrastinating my business for the remainder of my life.” 


It may be useful to contrast with this scene the interview between 
Mrs. Siddons and Sheridan on the subject of the same part. He 
tells us that it was her custom to shut herself up for a short time 
before a play began, in order to concentrate her mind on the 
character she was going to represent. She was dressed for Lady 
Macbeth, and was musing on the part, when Sheridan insisted on 
seeing her, and began to urge her not to adopt the presumptuous 
innovation of putting down the candle in the sleepingscene. Mrs, 
Siddons answered that it was too late to change her mind then, 
| *at that moment of anxiety and terror,” and the result showed 
| that she had acted wisely. The discussion may seem trivial now, 
as it does to Mr. Fitzgerald, yet as the classical way of acting 
the sleeping scene required Lady Macbeth to hold the candle in 
| her hand even while washing out the spot, there would be a risk 
of offending the purists which should not be incurred wantonly. 
Mrs. Siddons had considered the question, and chosen the course 
which she thought most natural. 

Whatever may have been the secret of her success, whether 
study or genius, there is no doubt of its reality. A singular 
tribute to the power of the actress was given by her little boy at 
one of the rehearsals. He was so affected by her acting that he 
took the whole for a reality, and burst into a flood of tears at the 
prospect of losing his mamma. If the effect of Kean’s perform- 
ance of Sir Giles Overreach was such as to make Byron go into 
hysterics, we are told in this book that Crabb Robinson was 
similarly moved by Mrs. Siddons’ acting. In the middle of one of 
the most terrible scenes he burst into loud laughter, and was being 
forcibly ejected when it was found that he was doing the truest 
| homage to the great actress. Again, we are told that the wither- 

ing scorn with which she conveyed a charge of procuring false 
| testimony had such an effect on the actor sustaining the part of 
the accused person, that he came off the stage literally perspiring 
with terror, Another scene in which Mrs. Siddons gained one of 
her greatest triumphs, with what would seem very inadequate 
means, is related by Young, the actor :— 


“¢T remember her,’ he writes to Mr. Campbell, more than forty 
years after the performance, ,coming down the stage, in 1739, In the 
triumphal entry of her son, Coriolanus, when her dumb-show drew 
plaudits that shook the building. She came alone, marching and beat- 
ing time to the music; rolling (if that be not too strong a term to 

. - S : ‘ ee 
describe her motion) from side to side, swelling with the triumph of 
her son. Such was the intoxication of joy which flashed from her eye, 
and lit up her whole face, that the effect was irresistible. She seemed 
to me to reap all the glory of that procession to herself. I could not 
take my eyo from her. Coriolanus, banner, and pageant, all went for 
nothing to me, after she had walked to her place.’ ” 

It is said that this grandeur of aspect was carried by the actress 
into private life, and that once when Sheridan sprang into her 
carriage a word from her was enough to repress all undue famili- 
arity. Whenshe wasat Paris, too, in 1514, she was seen at a recep- 
tion standing next to the Duke of Wellington without speaking to 
him, and maintaining a sort of haughty reserve, as if waiting 
for him to speak to her. ‘There are other stories about the 
tragic dignity she displayed in private life which are too 
well known to be repeated. But the severity with which she 
refused her son’s request that she would play for him is hardly 
consistent with the conduct of one whom Mr. Fitzgerald repre- 
sents as a most affectionate parent. She asked him ina haughty 
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tone how he could venture to propose such a thing, and when he | 
timidly suggested that Saturday was a vacant night, she replied 
cartly, ‘I dine with the Bishop of Llandaff that evening, and 
cannot comply with your request.” 

This refusal to play for her son brings us to one side of Mrs. 
giddons’ character that does not show to much advantage. Mr. 
Fitzgerald does not attempt to decide the question whether she 
was grasping and avaricious, always endeavouring to secure a 
large share of profits for herself, and refusing to assist others. 
Some of the charges brought against her seem to have been 
refuted, but they were believed at first, and the suspicion of stin- 
giness Was a source of much unpopularity. At one time, Mrs. | 
Siddons was received on the stage with a storm of hisses, but 
she bore herself bravely, and, after being forced to retire once, 
gained a final victory. Both she and her brother John Philip 
Kemble retreated from bargains made with managers, and in- 
sisted on higher terms at the very last moment. We cannot say 
that there is an excuse for them in the facts that both had fora 
long time been struggling, that neither earned large salaries at 
first, and that during the time when both were engaged at Drury 
Lane it was almost impossible to get any money out of Sheridan. 
Mrs. Siddons had to complain very much of that shiftiest of all 
managers, while her frequent allusions to the husband and chil- 
dren for whom she hal to exert herself, her complaints at having 
still to go the round of the country theatres, and to deprive her- | 
self of rest till she had earned a competence, show that she was 
not pursuing money solely for its own sake. Still the facts which 
are brought out by Mr. Fitzgerald somewhat diminish our pleasure 
in contemplating the great actress, and the caricature of Melpo- 
mene dropping dagger and bowl to stretch out her hand to a well- | 
filled purse is an unlucky companion to the glorious inspiration of 
the Tragic Muse. 


SCENES IN THE SUNNY SOUTH.* 

Tue habits of mind which the middle-aged British tourist is apt 
to bring to the contemplation of foreign countries are familiar to 
every one who has overheard ia September the common English 
talk at the table d’hote or in the first-class railway carriage. An 
unaffected love of picturesque and romantic scenery, an undis- 
guised but rather good-natured contempt for all modern nations 
but our own, a desultory regard for historical antiquities, except 
those of the Roman Catholic Church, a stern determination to 
believe no humbug, with the natural result of finding humbug 
wherever he goes, and a strict attention to the respectable Eng- 
lish standard of personal comfort, are the notes of the genuine 
travelling Briton. Sometimes he puts all this into a book, if he 
has nothing better to do at home. It may serve to let his friends 
know where he has been during the season of social dispersion. 
They will observe that he has amused himself, and taken care of 
himself; that he has seen the world, aud come safe back with au 
improved confidence in the ways to which he was accustomed 
before. Colorel Vereker, indeed, had somewhat higher motives 
and aims of travel. 

The weather and climate will be among the first considerations 
to most of our countrymen. The author of these two volumes 
went to the ‘Sunny South” in winter, and found it sunny, but 
bitterly cold, at least in the evenings for two or three hours after 
suuset, alike at Nice, in Corsica, and at Algiers; a fur wrapper 
was his “ greatest comfort.” It is light, not warmth, taking the 
whole day through, in which those places have the advantage of 
Eugland in December and January. Colonel Vereker was not an 
invalid, but an active sportsman ; yet he suffered, and often com- 
plaias. Ie found most enjoyment in southern and eastern Spain, 
admiring the Cathedral of Seville, the Mosque of Cordova, the 
Alhambra of Granada, and the pleasant towns of Malaga and 
Bareelona. Ail there was beautiful and bright, and full of delight- 
ful associations. Ie was not so happy on the Freach shore of the 
Gulf of Lyons, though Mentone was snug and Monaco was lovely. 
As soon as he lands in Africa he begins to treat us with a 
crale mass of quotations from several of the second-hand 
geographers and compilers of history ; the one most frequently 
cited is * Morell.” We prefer to skip over all this matter, know- 
lag where such information of a better quality is to be got. ‘The 
first view of Algiers city, on the contrary, is described from the 
experience of Colonel Vereker’s own eyes; and he gives us 4 choice 
of two illustrations. It is like a glacier, hanging on the side of a 
mountain and bathing its base in the sea ; or it is likea triangular 
sheet of linen spread out on a bleaching-ground. It is white, and 





a Scenes in the Sunny South, including the Atlas Mountains and the O1ses of the Sahara 
ot Algeria, By Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. C. 8S. Vereker, M.A., Commandant 
of the Limerick Artillery Militia, London: Longmans. 1371. 


set in the midst of tropical verdure, upon a steep hill above the 
blue waters. Bat this ‘architectural crystallization,” this seem- 
ingly pure and outward beautiful city, is full of ‘all uncleanness 
within ;” so says Colonel Vereker, who puts no faith in the French 
efforts to civilize this mixed population. The Arabs are all 
ruffians and thieves; the Kabyle mountaineers and Beni M’Zab, 
though virtuous, are wild; the negroes are mere pagan savages; 
the Moors and the Jews are the enlightened classes, but the Moors 
are impoverished, and many are compelled to emigrate, since the 
French conquest. Our author inspected the Kasbah or Palace, 
and heard grim stories of the Dey’s government before that event ; 
he attended a Mohammedan circumcision-party, equivalent to a 
christening-party, in a Moorish private house; he was present 
likewise at a Jewish wedding ; he visited mosques and synagogues ; 
he saw the popular sheep-festival, with the sword-and-fire-eating 
performance, over which a Marabout presided ; he also describes 
the convulsive orgies of the heathen blacks. As might be expected, 
it is the pastoral folk, the Kabyles and other races dwelling far up 
the country, whose moral character is the least depraved. Colonel 
Vereker did not like any of the other people in Algiers. 

Colonel Vereker went into the interior, south, west, and east. 
The railway took him to the fair at Boufarik, and to Blida, a 
pretty town at the foot of the Atlas range, whence he was carried 
by the diligence to Medeah, the road passing through a grand 
mountain gorge; he visited the Mouzaia copper mines, and went 
on to the Oasis of Laghouat, a forest of palms, with a small trad- 
ing and manufacturing town, in a well-watered spot in the arid 
desert. Milianah, in the fertile country west of Algiers, was his 
next point ; and he got some shooting at 'Tenict-el-Laad, where 
he met other Englishmen with their dogs and guns. Having 
returned to Algiers, he thence started by the west-coast railway to 
Oran, a town in which there are many Spaniards; from this place 
he went on to Tlemcen, once the luxurious seat of a splendid 
Moorish kingdom, which the Algerine ‘Turks overthrew just three 


' centuries ago, but the glories of which, in its time, were only 


second to those of Granada. ‘The ruins both of the Moorish and 
of the Imperial Roman edifices in this part of Algeria, which 
Colonel Vereker describes, seem to be of considerable interest; and 
he found leisure for their study between the more exciting 
diversions of riding vicious horses and killing wild boars. In 
returning from Oran to Algiers by steamboat, he learnt the 
historical associations of places along the coast, not forgetting 
the theological heresy of Rogatus, bishop of Cartenna, or the tra- 
dition that Jannes and Jambres were natives of ‘Tenes. The same 
laudable resolution to prosecute learned researches on the spot is 
displayed by Colonel Vereker in these African travels as by the 
pic-nic guests of our Archaological Associations at home. His 
obligations, however, to “ Morell” and “ Berbrugger ” are frankly 
and repeatedly acknowledged. 

The weather, in the month of March, was still deadly cold 
at Algiers, when the undaunted British tourist set forth to 
traverse the Metidja plain, densely covered with a chill mist, on 
his road to Constantine, by the route of Tizi-Ouzou and the stu- 
pendous passes of the Djurjura to Setif. He found the country 
beautiful, and well cultivated by the Kabyle peasants, who do 
their duty to the soil better than the Freuch colonial farmers 
‘The panoramic view from the heights of the Zizima, commanding 
a vast extent of broken land, in which are many hill forts cap- 
tured with difficulty by the French army, rewarded him for a 
toilsome mountain ride. At Tazmalt, he met two French mili- 
tary gentlemen, to whom he bore an introduction, and by whom 
he was hospitably entertained. Ie was astonished by the scenery 
of the Biban, or Iron Gates, where a salt stream flows through a 
very narrow cleft of the mountains, between perpendicular walls 
of rock that seem prodigiously high. Aided by the French road- 
making contractors, who dwell aloug this unfrequented route, he 
arrived at Setif, a station of some importance, and thence made 
his way to Constantine. ‘That ancient and celebrated city, which 
was the Cirtha of the Phoenicians, the capital of Numidia under 
Massinissa, Micipsa, and Jugurtha, and the prize of Caesar's 
victory over the Numidian allies of Pompey, is a wonderful place 
to look at. Its situation must resemble that of the Abyssinian 
tyrant’s fortress at Magdala, perched on a rocky promontory 
surrounded on three sides by deep precipitous chasms, and only 
joined by a narrow isthmus to the bills behind, ‘The architectural 
remains of the Roman city, rebuilt by the Emperor Constantine 
and named from him, as well as the monuments of the Arabian, 
Greek, and Punic civilizations, have been almost entirely destroyed 
by the Turks. But the nineteenth century has works of its own 
in North Africa. While Colonel Vereker was there, a railway 


_ from Constantine to the seaport of Philippeville was opened. 
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Again, our traveller made an excursion southward, availing him- | disastrous war has aroused in Germany,” and has shown 
‘self of the diligence to Batna and Lambessa, and farther to Biskra, | ‘‘ that the brilliancy of their victories does not prevent 
which stands amidst groves of palms, mulberries, cypresses, and ; him from seeing clearly the faults of his former fellow-country. 
other trees, with orchards and cornfields around it, in such another | men.” On the other hand, ‘ while condemning the reckless haste 
oasis of the Sahara as that surrounding Laghouat. Having left the | with which the French Government plunged into the war, he yet 
interior of the French province, with no very high opinion of its ad- | fully recognizes the many noble qualities of the great French 
ministration, he embarked at Philippeville for Tunis, but stopped at nation.” In this first volume he only deals with the state of 
Bona, the ancient Hippona, or Hippo, where he finds occasion to | affairs which preceded the war, and narrates the operations ag far 
speak of St. Augustine. Both here and at Philippeville, and | as the 19th of August, when Bazaine was shut up in Metz, and 
generally throughout Algeria, the French conquerors have shown | When MacMahon had not quite concentrated his army at Chalong, 
a blameable indifference to the relics of classical and medieval , ‘The narrative of the first scenes of the drama is therefore suspended 
antiquity, demolishing much that had been left by their Moslem | midway. em: re 
predecessors. At Tunis, where he spent a few days, Colonel Vereker | ‘The merit of the book, up to this point, lies in its moderation, 
saw the ruins of Carthage, that is, of the Roman city, which | succinctness, and character for aceuracy. ‘Though not impos. 
consist of a series of vaulted cisterns or tanks, the massive sible, it is highly improbable that any book, written g0 shortly 
basements of some extensive buildings, with arches, and the | after the war, should be strictly correct, especially in details; but 
foundations of a sea-wall. Carts were taking away the stones for | moderation of judgment, in other words, impartiality, is not a 
building elsewhere, and soon nothing will remain. The author | question of time, but of temperament. The succinctness of the 
remarked, however, an indestructible natural proof of the credi- | narrative, not unwelcome in the earlier chapters, Where the author 
bility of the old story of the bull's hide, cut into strips to enclose | has to remind the reader of historical incidents which he may 
the land given for the original site of Carthage; he thinks it | have forgotten, is a defect rather than a merit when it ig 
might stretch across the neck of land from Goletta to Marsa. ‘The conapecuces 1m the unfolding of military operations to the 
memorial chapel provided by King Louis Philippe, to mark the | non-military mind. ‘The introductory chapters are fresh and 
place where King St. Louis of France died of the plague six | full enough for the purpose in view; but the military 
hundred years ago, stands on the site of Byrsa, the ancient citadel, | chapters lack colour and vitality; the author has not con- 
where Marius is alleged to have shed tears over the ruins of | structed pictures, he has only supplied the reader with ma- 
Carthage. As for the present Bey of Tunis and his Government, | terials out of which he may form pictures for himself. We 
Colonel Vereker saw the palace at Bardo, in the saloons of which, | ate far from under-rating the value of this hard, dry style of 
with the elegant French furniture, was a picture ‘representing a | narrative ; we only doubt whether it will prove attractive to the 
number of men beheaded; their heads were lying in heaps in the | public, whether the general reader will like the labour it entails 
foreground, while their bodies were hanging upon gibbets on a | upon him, and whether it was not the duty of the historian to 
distant hill.” He thought this an appropriate composition to | lessen the labour by rendering more help. 
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adorn the Bey’s palace, having learned some ugly details of the 
Bey’s rage and cruelty after the rebellion of 1864. 

This is a pretty complete account of Colonel Vereker's observa- 
tions, so far as they can have any interest for the general reader. 
They are most inconveniently mixed with petty personal experi- 
‘ences, which can hardly interest any one but himself. He tells us 
a great deal too much about his meat and his bed, his horse, dog, 
and gun, the ungentlemanly behaviour of other travellers he met, 
and the manner in which he reproved them. ‘The triviality of 
‘seme of the chance talk which he reports is very wearisome; and 
this fault is not redeemed by giving it a turn that shows the 
author's shrewdness in replying to idle or deceptive asser- 
tions. His inclination to disparage the French military achieve- 
ments and civil improvements in Algeria will be ascribed 


te unconscious national jealousy by avy French readers of | 


his book. The want of a sympathetic imagination to enter into 
the feelings and moral condition of the native races is a defect 
common to English travellers, but which gives a harsh tone, not | 
very agreeable, to his expressions of wholesale dispraise. It is not | 
enough for a book-making tourist to have the opportunity of seeing 
and inquiring, and the habit of recording all in his note-book, if | 
he lack the powers of reflection, comparison, and combination. | 
4uide-books and gazetteers already cumber the library shelves. 


RUSTOW'S WAR FOR THE RHINE FRONTIER.* 
Tne translator in his preface informs us that Colonel Riistow’s 
work, still unfinished, is, so far as it has been published, regarded 
“throughout Germany, and even in France, as the most complete 
and authentic narrative of the whole war at present existing ;” 
and we observe that General Chanzy, in his account of the second | 
army of the Loire, quotes largely from portions of Riistow’s 
volumes which have not yet reached us in an English dress. The 
gallant author was a Prussian officer, whose published opinions in 
days long gone by were too liberal for his Government; and, after 
he had reached the rank of Captain of Engineers, he thought it | 
prudent to resign the service and seek a career in Switzerland. 
Fiere he was a professor, and ‘‘took a leading part in the 
organization of the Swiss Military system ;” but in 1860 he | 
joined Garibaldi, and played a conspicuous part in the opera- 
tions which pushed the Neapolitan Army over the Garigliano. 
When the Garibaldian army broke up, the Colonel returned to 
Switzerland, devoted himself to military history and criticism, | 
and became famous. These are his credentials, and on them 
we need not further enlarge. ‘ Although a German by birth, 
family, and education,” writes the translator, Riistow “ yet 
rightly discerns the unhappy state of feeling which this 





* The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870; its Political and Military Historu. By W. 
Tkiston, Colonel in the Swiss Army. Translated from the German by John Lay- 
land Needham, Lieutenant, R.M.A. Vol. I. London: Blackwood and Sons. 


The collapse of the Second Empire is no longer a mystery for 
any one. ‘The Imperialists, to whom the fortunes of France 
were entrusted, had at least four, we might say six, years to pre- 
pare, and they were found unprepared, either with men or com- 
manders. ‘The tortuous policy of the Emperor, the domineering 
| spirit which animated the people, required not only a large, but 
| well-organized army to sustain the one and satisfy the other, but 
| the army was neither well-organized nor large. ‘The Italian, the 
| American, the German policy of the Emperor broke down; his 
name became discredited at home, and coupled with failures 
abroad; he had to encounter the political aspirations of a genera- 
tion tired of sham personal government without even the lacquer of 
glory. That the Emperor dreaded Germany is now undoubted; 
that he did not dread the rising power as one likely to war upon 
him, or to frustrate directly his cherished design of founding a 
dynasty, but that he felt instinctively how a united Germany 
| would prevent the acquisition of territory by France, and render 
impossible the execution of plans which looked to the establish- 
ment of a ring fence of weak and neutral States adjacent to 
France, is equally beyond question. In 1864 he must 
have foreseen this, in 1866 it became a _ painful cer- 
tainty; yet neither in 1864 nor in 1866 did he place the 








‘army on a footing which would enable him to prosecute an 


aggressive policy, or if he provoked attack, to work out a defen- 


| sive campaign. After 1866, month by month, almost week by 
| week, he learned authoritatively the form, mechanism, spirit, 


magnitude of the military apparatus which would be hurled upon 
him in case he stirred a finger to interrupt the progress of German 
unity; and he virtually did nothing to secure a fair chance of 
immunity. He saw the danger, but he did not, or could not, 
provide means of warding it off. His Army Bill of 1868, so 
thinks Colonel Riistow, so thought Colonel Stoffel and General 
Von Roon, added nothing to his military means, excited no 
tremors in Berlin, furnished no security for France. The Cham- 
bers rendered the measure futile; the Emperor would have passed 
a totally different measure; but inasmuch as the Emperor insisted 
on personal rule, he must take also the burden of personal respon- 
sibility. Year after year, when the policy pursued brought war 
very near, he dared not fight, because he did not possess the means 
of fighting. His demands for compensation were refused ; his under- 
hand attempt on Luxembourg was brought to light and exploded; 


| his further scheme for annexing the Belgian railway broke down; 
| his diplomacy at Munich and Vienna came to naught. Perhaps it 
| was the impatience generated by failure, or a desire to escape the 


Parliamentary opposition, or a reliance on Austria and South Ger- 
many, or the passion of the gambler aux abois, which made him 
| yield; but when he had yielded, his old hesitations resumed their 
sway; he had grave doubts touching the means at his command 


, for offensive war ; and he went to the field beaten from the very 
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beginning. For Germany, as one man, had accepted his chal- | ment of his drift gains anything in this paper beyond the explana- 
lenge, and he knew that meant overwhelming numbers and ations of his preceding essay. He reiterates in several different 
thoroughly national war. Colonel Riistow has given a lively forms of speech his theory that ‘ religion’ is nothing but ‘ morality 
sketch of the salient incidents which brought Napoleon IIL. a touched with emotion,’ and explains that Christ deepened such 
doomed man to Metz and Sedan, but we need not refer to them ‘morality touched by emotion’ as he found in Israel before his time, 
further — Sl ad a sii caked by 0 it fresh get especially by enabling men to find 
As to the war itself, the German leaders, although they had in ‘self-examination, mildness, and self-denial” the secret of 
determined to take the initiative in force, it is plain that they could a true spiritual reasonableness ‘aa success. Mr. Arnold holds 
not, and nant sng ng ge th ge luck nae that while “the Old Testament says ‘Attend to conduct,’ the 
combat at Spicheren an 1e battle o orth. reneral Von New ‘Testament says ‘Attend to the feelings and dispositions 
Steinmetz, when he sent forward the First Army, was far from whence conduct proceed.’” He is possessed with the strange 
anticipating that a French eae would ailow himself to be illusion that he can vindicate the substantial truth of the Old 
caught in a position practically isolated; but he hada right to and New Testament while giving up as non-necessary, as what 
reckon on the alertness of his divisional oflicers to seize an advan- | he calls Extra-belief or Aberglaube, ail the language which assumes 
tage a to — roo — — toa ae — , God to yer in a far higher degree than man the highest cha- 
than Kameke, Frossard might have got away neatly through St. | racteristics of man,—purity, holiness, indignation against sin, 
Avold, but when Kameke assailed him so fiercely he was forced to | compassion, love. Ile attenuates to the last degree of tenuity the 
front and fight; and as all the German officers, near and distant, | force of all the characteristic religious language of both Testa- 
working together with wonderful unanimity, hastened to the field meuts, in the hope of reaching what he calls a scientific basis for 
: _ a = the — . ee are a re — succeeds in cutting away the ground from under 
n like manner, the Crown Prince o russia did not intend to | his own feet. eis very anxious to thin away the fundamental 
fight at Worth; but he closed unhesitatingly with Marshal | conception of God into “ the enduring power not ourselves which 
MacMahon, when he found that the Marshal offered him the un- | makes for righteousness,” and therefore he translates the Hebrew 
expected opportunity of crushing an inferior force which ought to name of God as ‘the Eternal ;’ but what conceivable scientific 
bave got out of the way. Fortune, as it is called in war, favoured | basis is there for any ‘eternal’ or even ‘ enduring’ power not our- 
the Germans in another fashion. De Failly, whether from contra- | selves which makes for righteousness, if there be none for a spiritual 
dictory orders or an imperfect appreciation of his position, did not | power which is righteous aud loves righteousness? Mr. Arnold 
rally to MacMahon. Colonel Riistow considers that De Failly | deceives himself in thinking that if he attenuates indefinitely the 
was “chosen to be the scapegoat for the French disasters of the | theistic basis of thought till it is quite indistinguishable from the 
year 1870, because he signed the report in which it was said that | pantheistic basis, and hardly objectionable even to the non-theist, 
the chassepot had worked miracles at Mentana ; but one does not he shall get all opponents to waive their differences, and unite 
see anywhere a valid excuse for his failure to join MacMahon, or| with him in praising an inward morality, rooted, not in God, 
for his disgraceful defeat at Beaumont. De Failly, however, was | but in a nameless ‘stream of tendency’ to good which you may 
only a subordinate agent, and not ‘the head and front of | either merge in the universe or faintly discriminate from it, 
this offending.” Macmahen, Frossard, and De Failly must|at pleasure. We do not say that he may not succeed. But 
bear their share of responsibility, but it is an atom com-| we do say that this conception, so far from being the founda- 
pared with the great bulk which falls on the shoulders tion of the Hebrew and Christian spiritual joy, would have 
of an Emperor who wantonly declared war, and under- | been to Israel and Christendom the language of blank despair. 
took to conduct it without having the nerve or the ability | ‘Trust in the love and power of a personal God is the key to every 
demanded by the exigencies of his stupendous task. Deprived of | characteristic saying in the Old and New Testament. And if thatis 
three corps by the blows of the 6th of August, the French thought | to be given upas Aberglaube, the whole morality of those Scriptures, 
fora moment of fighting on the Nied, but speedily saw the folly | both outward and inward, is Aberglaube too. ‘That plan of Mr. 
: that, and began to ip as 4 ren yew on Chilons which | Arnold's of winning disciples by generously giving up every demand 
@ superior energy and numerical force of their assailants pre- on faith, has just this defect, that if he succeeds, he has gained 
a *aetipeaay had Bazaine started three days earlier, or | nothing; though, no doubt, if he fails, he loses nothing. ‘The papers 
eshown greater vigour on the 16th, he must have got over on ‘ Literature and Dogma” bid fair to come to just this :—‘ You 
the Meuse,—more or less maltreated, no doubt, but still over the | who can’t believe in the divine origin of either Hebrew prophecy 
Meuse, and in communication with Chalons and Paris. Beaten, | or Christian teaching, are quite right in giving up the substance ; 
or let us say arrested on the 16th, he took a new position favour- but if you would only hold fast by the shadow, you might soon 
able to battle or retreat, and Riistow thinks he did the best thing. | learn with me that, after all, the shadow was really the substance, 
Numbers and resolution, however, overcame him, and he was and the substance only the shadow,’—a doctrine which still re- 
shut in. It is interesting to quote, from his brief report to | mains quite as diflicult to us, as it seemed when Mr. Arnold first 
Palikao, sent out on the 19th, the sentence which doubtless sug- ‘began those intellectual planings at the teaching of Scripture 
gested the march to Sedan. ‘The King of Prussia,” | te, | whi intended educe the Lord of He d Earth 
“was to-day [the 19th} with Moltke in ane pt “ a ep viadies which “a ‘for Peet 
everything it may be concluded that the Prussian army intends | ness.” ‘The other papers in the October Cornhill which merit 
to surround Metz. I still hope to get away in a northerly direc- | most attention are the remarkable one on ‘‘ A Mahometan Revival ;” 
tion towards Montmédy, and thence to the St. Menehould and | *'The Notes on Flying and Flying Machines,” which is written by 
Chalons road, if it is not too strongly occupied. Should this be | some one who has a thorough knowledge of the subject and an 
the case, I shall go to Sedan, and even to Mézivres, in order thence | acute judgment upon it; and the interesting paper on “ The 
to get to Chalons,”—a very clear perception of probabilities and Social Condition of Spain.” 
ac imate 3 i } alike : . . 
eae ara ate of obstructions. . Ilow Count Palikao could) ‘Pie new Blackwood is hardiy an average number, even Cornelius 
yo a aoe that the news in this letter was good news, O'Dowd contributing very little beyond a lively account of the trial 
eten, - he . tell the Deputies it was, is another question. | of two swindlers at Vienna, including a sharp running criticism on 
wei ar 19th, saw he was brought to bay, and he wae a faint the demeanour of the presiding judge, whom Cornelius O'Dowd 
‘lire . ns — hope, of getting out of we toils. Palikao led sketches as ambitious of the reputation of having a good personal 
Sian “te the Marshal was ‘confident ” and had the mastery. knowledge of ‘ fast’ life. ‘Ihe critical article on ‘* American Books” 
p-aseng si 8 description of the fights around Metz we have | js as usual with Blackwood, very thoughtfully and carefully written. 
ye rf eg dg are military pemmican. We have only js cont a few bitter paragraphs of Cornelius O'Dowd’s against the 
1at this volume is illustrated with the needful maps, and | Ministry, 2lackwood contains no politics at all this month. 


to suggest that in the future volumes the maps should be more a — 
clearly printed. | Macmillan has a very useful paper on the waste of time in 


| Parliament, leading up to the doctrine that the Standing Orders 

of the House of Commons should be so amended that the House 
should be able when it chooses to vote the closing of the debate,— 
\la cléture. By way of showing how much time a very few in- 
dividuals have absorbed, the writer makes the following table :— 








LEADING PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES FOR 
OCTOBER. 
Tue Magazines have a certain air of fag about them this month, 
as though the principal contributions had been prepared before 





the holidays instead of since. Thus Mr. Matthew Arnold's second | Speeches made by On the Ballot. On other subjects. Total. 
° . Rantinck 2° 9 oe 

Paper on “ Literature and Dogma” has none of the brightness | 9 3 os ee epee = Snchblebinanie 76 
: 2 . ° —_ Tas sa = Sir, U. be RK ccccccccccocces OE svereereeres SF eeersereense ? 

and elasticity of style peculiar to his writings, and is far inferior! Mr. Nowdegato .......... ss A caiccliciaa OD cineca 90 


* ease and interest to his first. Nor do we see that the develop-| Mr. Beresford-Hope ........ » GE srecericse 0 BR cimsseres . 116 
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Would the vote for the closing of the debate meet this grievance ? | 
We can easily conceive that if the principle of la cldture had been 
enforced last session, the above table would yet not have been very 
different. ‘The rule would have stopped other mouths, but not the 
mouths that most needed stopping,—not the irrepressibles of de- | 
bate. Still, whether by closing mouths which may have earned 
by silence a fair right to speak, or by closing those which have 
already wearied the House by their abundance of discourse, the 
end must be attained, and we agree, we confess, in the conclusion 
of the writer :— 


“This is an ago of discussion,’ says Sir Erskine May; he might have 
said, ‘of overflowing discussion,’ and no remedy will be found efficacious 
for our present complaints until we put our insular pride in our pockets, 
and condescend to imitate those restrictions upon unlimited talk which 
have, in somo shapo or other, been adopted by every other constituent 
assembly. Little by little this conviction is growing upon those who 
fairly consider the subject. What sane man would entrust the manage- 
ment of his private affairs to 658 individuals, however exalted their 
capacity? But, if compelled to do so, he would probably evince his 
sanity in the first instance, by either limiting their talking power, or 
dividing the business among them. This is the alternative scheme to 
the adoption of a system of ciéture. It is treated of by Sir Erskine May 
in the shape of a suggestion to refor to large committees of the House a 
certain portion of its business, But although every suggestion from | 
such a quarter is worthy of serious consideration, the entire delegation 
by the House of any material part of its functions to a smaller body is a 
change which should be avoided, if possible, and which would be liable | 
to much abuse. The real remedy may be secured without having re- | 
course to such an alteration. It is to be found in the assumption by the | 
House, collectively, of a power over its own proceedings in debate, which | 
it now permits to be practically exercised—but only in the direction of 
prolongation—by its individual members. Should the principle of the 
cléture be adopted, modifications and restrictions in its application may | 
be considered ; but so long as the sanction of Parliament is withheld 
from that principle—that is to say, so long as the House of Commons, | 
which trusts so much in the working of its rules to the forbearance and 
discretion of its members, hesitates to trust its own collective forbear- 
ance and discretion with the power of remedying the evil results of the 
want of such qualities in individuals—so long will the ears of the House 
be wearied by dreary platitudes, legislation be impeded by obstructive 
egotists, and the boasted Parliamentary system of England rapidly 
degenerate into a scandal to her own people and to the other civilized 
nations of the world,” 


A very valuable and interesting paper is also the second of the two, 
by “A Victim of Paris and Versailles,”—on the writer’s sufferings 
at Versailles. This is his final and apparently very impartial judg- 
ment on the Commune :— 


“In conclusion, let me say, as one who ought to be ablo to form an 
opinion, having lived so long among them, that, far from speaking 
hardly of the miserable creatures who have been led astray and suffered 
so much, one ought rather to pity them. The greater part of those who | 
served the Commune (for all, with but few exceptions, did serve) were 
‘pressed men’ like myself; but those who had wives or children to sup- 
port, and were without work—nay, without means of obtaining even a 
crust of bread (for the first siege had exhausted all their little savings) | 
—were forced by necessity to enrol themselves in the National Guard , 
for the sake of their daily pay. In the regular army of the Commune, 
if I may so style the National Guard, there were but few volunteers, 
and those were in general orderly and respectable men ; but the irregular | 
regiments, such as the Enfants Perdus, Chasseurs Fédéi és, Defenseurs de 
la Colonne de Juillet, were nothing but troops of blackguards and ruffians, 
who made their uniform an excuse for pillaging and robbing all they 
could lay their hands on. Such men deserved the vengeance which over- 
took the majority of them. All I can say in conclusion is, that the 
crimes and excesses laid to the chargo of the Commune seem to me to 
have been greatly exaggerated: that they were greatly to blame is in- 
disputable, but the old proverb is a true one, ‘The Devil is never so 
black as he is painted,’ and it cortainly holds good in this case.” 


The Dark Blue for October has some interesting papers ; one by | 
Mr. F. H. O'Donnell on * Spain since the September Revolution,” 
written with plenty of knowledge, but in a somewhat pessimist spirit, 
and auguring for the new King’s chance of keeping his seat and 
preserving order—at least under any species of Liberal minis- 
try—less favourably than the degree of popularity which he seems 
already to have achieved in the provinces would warrant. But no 
doubt in Spain all auguries are of the most untrustworthy kind. 
‘** Browning as a Preacher” is a really thoughtful critical paper 
by Mr. Dickinson West. Professor Blackie contributes ‘* Sketches 
of Travel in Germany,” interspersed with fragments of his own 
poetry, the whole very one-sided, spirited, undiscriminating, Bis- 
marck-worshipping, power-idolizing, browbeating, and readable. 
We quote what the Professor says of Berlin :— 


‘No doubt its situation as a dead flat is bad; the river which waters 
it, or rather tinctures with some humidity its immense sand-beds, is 
neither large, nor beautiful, nor salubrious; and the horizontal lines of 
its streets draw themselves out, notwithstanding the stateliness of their 
edifices, into a wearisome and oppressive monotony. Nevertheless there 
is something of a grand imperial conception about it; the great soul of 
the great Frederick seems to be typed in its plan; and‘in impressing 
the idea of vastness it is second only to St. Petersburg.” To me, how- 
ever, it seems to possess a certain moral significance that dominates 
over all zsthetical considerations ; I think of Plato and Pythagoras, and 
look upon it as the stone-impersonation of the principle of law and order, 


‘“‘ Look here, and ponder well, and know the land ae 
That by the sword of crowné] captains grew: 
In rank and file the streets well ordered stand, 
And like a serried host stretch forth to view, 
Here Order, primal Demiurge supreme, 
Sways with firm will and uncontrolled command 
Nor fears, to lame the action of his scheme, : 
The lagging foot, or the rebellious hand. 
Come here who love mad liberty, the dance 
Of wanton wills divorced from sacred awa, 
Come from your fiery maélstrom in hot France, 
And learn how great, how strong a thing is Law. 
Ye would be free,—poor fools! be tigers, tien, 
Or monkeys, and forget that ye are men!” 


The Professor can hardly know Berlin. We doubt if there be 
more licence proportionately to the magnitude of the city even in 
Paris. Nor was Berlin, only twenty-three years ago, in 1848, 
even politically more self-governed than Paris itself. Professor 
Blackie’s sketch of Prince Bismarck is also characteristic :— 
“Thore stands ho now, amid the flock the ram, 

A visible king by natural right to reign, 

Whose high commission, from the great I AM 

Direct, makes other seals and sanctions vain. 

He stands as one who hath a steadfast will, 

Tle looks as one whose survey lords the field, 

At whose sure-darted glanco of practised skill 

The doubtful waver and the feeble yield. 

Even such I knew from Homer’s regal song, 

Jove-born, broad-breasted, lofty-fronted kings, 

Who like Jove’s bird careered both swift and strong, 

And boldly soared with venture on their wings: 

But he who boldly ventures grandly wins, 

And earns a brilliant pardon for all sins.” 
Weare glad, at allevents, that the Professor is not so blind to the 
sins of his idol but what he thinks they need at least his own “ bril- 
liant” ‘absolvo te.’ The Hon. Roden Noel contributes a criticism of 
Walt Whitman, which has at least the merit of discriminating the 


| nobler and picturesque qualities in that very chaotic original. We 


should be inclined to admit that what Mr. Noel points to, is real 
genius, but todeny that Walt Whitman has ever written or is com- 
petent to writea poem. He knows too little how to discriminate the 


| trash in himself from what is of real worth, nay the evil in himself 


from the good, to attempt the task of intellectual or spiritual inter. 
pretation. His poems seem to us composed on the theory that what- 
ever comes out of his mind should then and there come out of his 
mouth, whether it is silly and incoherent and grandiloquent and 
disgusting, or wise and reasonable and simple and pure. Now 
out of that supremely absurd assumption you cin get no continuous 
poem or any other work of real imagination, except the poet happen 
to be one of the natural improvisatores of the world, who speak as 
the instrument of something higher than themselves, and certainly 
Walt Whitman is not that. We agree with most of Mr. Noel’s 
critical principles, and we agree with him in discerning a wonder- 
fal truth in Walt Whitman descriptions of natural scenery, when- 


‘ever he is not, as he often is, straining with might and main to 


be more natural than nature; but the man is too often upon tip- 
toe to say something grand, and when he is, he very naturally not 


| unfrequently falls headlong iuto bathos. We cannot admire in the 


least, for instance, one of Mr. Noel’s illustrations, taken from some 
lines written after battle (during the Civil War) :— 


“ Who are you, elderly man, so gaunt and grim, with well-grayed hair, 
and flesh all sunken about the eyes? Whoare you, my dear comrade? 


| Then to the second I step—and who are you, my child and darling? 


Who are you, sweet boy with cheeks yet blooming ? 

Then to the third—a face nor child nor old, very calm, as of beautiful 
yellow-white ivory, 

Young man, I think I know you. 
of the Christ himself ; 

Dead and divine and brother of all, and here again he lies.” 


I think this face of yours is the face 


That strikes us as strained and affected, and as yielding a blank 
when it is done. The unanswered *‘ Who are you ?’ accompanied 
by the very laborious endearments of the questions, is, surely, 
most artificial naturalism. And what shall we say of this 
criticism of Mr. Noel's ?— 

“He is a desperate and shameless assertor of the sacredness of the 
flesh, the body, beauty of form and colour, and the fleshly instincts. 
This ho is (let us freely admit and regret) wantonly, inartistically 
coarse in asserting; unutterably shockiug of course to those who are 
unutterably shocked with nature for making us of flesh at all, and who 
hold that the only way to remedy her immodest mistake is to hush the 
fact up altogether.” ‘ 

: . haa me ' 

As far as that is an apology for Walt Whitman, it is an apology 
for cver'y indecent exposure, intellectual or otherwise, of that which 
the highest and truest nuéwre teaches man to veil. Is not all 
modesty, whether in relation to the body or the mind, a hushing 
up in some sense of something that is really part of us? and yet is 
modesty unnatural or natural? We have no sort of patience with 

uch an implied apology as this, unless the critic is prepared to go 
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er, and say that all modesty or delicacy is a sort of insincerity, | 
sooner shame and reserve of all sorts are branded as| 
d false, the better. Mr. Noel's paper, however, 
shows true discrimination of the larger and finer elements in 
Walt Whitman, if they show also, as it seems to us, a marvellous 
blindness to his incredible self-esteem, inflation, and ignorance of 
hat it becomes every man to know,—the rubbishy element in 


furth 
and the 
theatrical an 


himself. riage ie . a 

By the side of Mr. Noel’s criticism on Walt Whitman should | 
be rea “or . 
School of Poetry ” and Mr. D. G. Rossetti, in the Contemporary. 
The article is too narrow and too smartly written, takes no pains 
to distinguish between the elements of passion suitable to poetry 
and those which are not, under-estimates Mr. Rossetti’s real genius, 
aud is altogether conceited, though clever ; but it saysa good many 
true and one or two subtle things none the less, and if there had 
been less of the air of doing grand critical justice at last in the name 
of an offended world, the paper might have had very considerable 
value. As it is, it is only a smart, but not undeserved attack. Mr. | 
Wright (‘The Journeyman Engineer”) contributes a paper of | 
interest to which we have referred elsewhere on ‘‘ The People in 
Relation to Political Power and Opinions ;” Mr. C. E. Maurice, | 
reviewing Mr. Brentano's German book on the English trades’ | 
anions brings out well the distinction between the national spirits | 
of the foreign and English associations ; Mr. Roden Noel gives us | 
avery subtle essay on ‘ What is Matter?” in which he at least 
succeeds in refuting Mr. Mill's doctrine, if not in establishing 
his own ; and Mr. Capes publishes a paper on the ‘‘ Old Catholics,” 
which estimates their prospects very much as we did in our last | 
cumber. 

The Fortnightly, latest comer of the Magazines, which we have | 
no space to treat at length, is fresher in interest than almost any 
of them. The editor, Mr. John Morley, writes one of his brilliant 
papers on ‘ Voltaire at Beriin,” in which, we need hardly say, he | 
appears too much as apologist for Voltaire, and is a little prosy | 
about Frederick’s political aims. Mr. Sidney Colvin has a very | 
excellent criticism of Mr. Browning's version of the Alcestis ; and 
Mr. Fawcett advocates the complete extinction of the hereditary | 
principle for the Second Chamber, which he would not be disin- | 
clined to abolish altogether, if only the democracy would so elect | 
the House of Commons as to make it a representation of the | 
whole nation (minorities as well as majorities), instead of only the | 
local majorities of the nation. While this practice continues, Mr. | 
Fawcett thinks we need a Second Chamber selected for distin- 
guished personal qualities rather than for mere popularity. 


d Mr. Thomas Maitland’s sharp attack on “The Fleshly | 
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Silk Body Lining.. oseee «« 5 6! Tucker, Braid, a extra, 


. Bs 
NERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


GE)? 
49, and 251 Regent Street, London. 


JAY'S. 





CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LoupGaTE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 


AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 
Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
> & ; 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 

JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 

Y 1 ik ia 
CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 

JAMESEPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 
. Tr 7 
ewiC ACA OIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 














OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


WN ADAME VALERY’S COLOURING 
CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied on 

for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural colour ; 

its effects are wonderful. In pots 3s 6d and 5s 6d. 
The NEOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 

hair. In bottles 4s 6d and 8s 6d. These preparations 

contain no lead. 

VaLery & Co., General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Stree. 





P ARQUET 


( XYGENATED 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. |“NATALINE 


| SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
| WORLD. 





| 
| USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
| casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Straud, W.C. 


D IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON, and recommended by the 
Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 28 6d by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MoORSON and SoN, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., London, 

See name on label. 


SOLIDATIRES for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,543. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
It is a decided tonic and alterative 











that sustains life. 


| 


| 
| 


process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly | 


suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


DELIGHTFUL and 
i FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 

—Palpitation of the Heart, Shortness of Breath, 
—These distressing affections frequeatly arise from in- 
digestion, or a relaxed state of the nervous system, and 
may be thoroughly overcome by a course of these cor- 
rective Pills. 
feeling of suffocation on makiug any slight exertion 
barass the patient, Holloway’s Ointment should be 





LASTING | 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-ResTORER 


PEBBLES,” 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 


ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great relief by wearing the New Spectach, 
consisting of a Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 
“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, butan 
ornament. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. anp A. PYKE, 
32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 





I OBERT COCKS and CQO.'S MUSI- 
CAL NOVELTIES for 1871. This list may be 
had of the Publishers, gratis and postage free, on 
application at their establishment. 
AR AWAY. SONG. By Miss M. Linpsay (re. 
J. W. Bliss). 4s. Ditto, for two voices, 4s. “There 
is great beauty in this melody.”"—Vide Standard. “The 
melody is so sweet and plaintive."—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. The same for pianoforte, by CARL LUINI, 3s, 
each, free by post at half-price. 
"WHE BRIDGE. SONG. By Miss M. Lrypsay (Mrs 
J. W. Bliss). “A gem of the first water.”—Vide 
London Journal, 4s. Ditto, two voices, 4s. The same 
arranged for the pianoforte, by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 38, 
post free at half-price. 
fPURED. SACREDSONG. Masic by Miss M. Lixp- 
SAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Free by post for 24 stamps. 
“ It is not at all improbable that this song will shortly 
rival in popularity her well-known songs ‘Far Away 
and ‘ Resiguation.’"—Vide Brighton Gazette, 
OW AT THY FEET. NEW SACRED SONG 
Words by Rea. Music by Miss. M. LinpsaY 


draught, and from its special action on food during the | (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). ‘The melody herein is sweet and 


It is replete with beauty."—Vide Brighton 


tlowing. : 
“The music is one of Miss Lindsay's happiest 


Gazette. 


| efforts.—Vide Jslington Gazette, 33, free by post at half- 


| No.1. Family Sherry, 24s 
| No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 363 


When the throbbing of the heart and | 


well rubbed twice a day over the pit of the stomach | 


and right side. It will soon bring outa rash, and on 
its appearance all anxiety and every unfavourable 
symptom will be mitigated. The use of the medicine 
should not be discontinued until the patient has been 

| for some time free from palpitation and other attend- 
ant inconveniences. 


| price, 


London: Published only by Ropert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. Order of all Musicsellers. 

ROR HNO. SHO OOS es 
Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies- 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Young Cognac, 458 
No. 2. Old Cognac, is 
No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 758 





No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s 
; + AHAN’S.LL. WHISKY— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mallow spirit 

is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, ae 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cogaac Brandy. Note the words, 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 





| On seal, label, and cork. 


Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfield Street, Oxtard 


Street, W. 
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“TEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836.) 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 


This Society 


The “ Proposal Form " is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 

The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 Membors of the Logal Profession. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Childicn are granted in terms of the “ Married Women's Property Act, 1870.” 


NTION IS INVITED TO THE MINIMUM 
— PREMIUM SYSTEM OF THE 


COTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
S ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,534, 
1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary, 


Sg EI . ann 1 a et ad Pil 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
AccIpENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDEN - ° ALL KINps by insuring 
with the 

BAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
a i have been Paid as Compensation, Onk out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at ihe Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—F REDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAmEs GoopsoN, Esq. 
flenry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | John Martin, Esq. [M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W. RB. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brows, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must 
‘be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 14th of October. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary's 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 
pany's Agents, or to the Secretary. 


LFA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces through out the World. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN’ LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effecta, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the ro- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
‘AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s Gd; pos 
: . 168, 21s, 265 ’ 31s 6d; postage, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and’ 528 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


has taken a leading fart in freeing life-assurance contracts from all needless restrictions. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





WM. YOUNGER AND ©CO’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the fluest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LonpON OFrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





I EBEN'TURKES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmorston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 








prrerns 11 FE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief OMce—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
Tho Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum. 


amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 


“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1570,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fand, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms tor which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Oftice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 

Established, 1525. 


T HE 
Head Office: —Edinburgh. 


CapiTAL, £5,000,000 | Pap up, £1,000,000, 
Reserve Funp, £350,000, 





SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LONDON OFrrice, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, EC. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom, 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CicuLar Notes and Letrexs of Crepit available 





Umbilical ditto, 425 and 52s 64; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
Office, Piccadilly. 


e NEW PATENT. | 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
Wh &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
KNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and ‘re drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
48°64, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
ecto 





BREIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED IN QUALITY OR EFFECT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, and 15783 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





CHAPMAN’S ENT 


in all parts of the World are issued, for Homa and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. 

CusTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected, 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, | 
JAMES COWAN, j London Ufice. 








THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities | 








I MPORTANT to 


returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with | 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 0 TO 20 PER CENT, ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
[usurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C., 


ib VESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 

desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent, Post free on application. 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 











INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions. 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B, REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Sent free on application to Joun B, REYNOLDS, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 aud 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C, 





TO INVESTOKS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 te 
2U per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 
NVESTORS seeking SAFE and PRO- 
FITABLE [INVESTMENTS paying 10 to 20 per 
cent., per annum, should send for the Sixth Edition of 
BRITAIN’S METAL MINES. Price 1s, or free by 
post, ls ld. A complete guide to their Laws, Usages, 
Localities, Statistics, and Share Market. By Joun R. 
Pike, Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


[ ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
_4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
iu South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Oltices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 

WLLLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

q Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1732. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insuc- 
auces effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, Loudoa. 
Established L824. Capital £5,000, 000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANUVES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, aud 
Forms may be had on applicativa to 

KOBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


OIL, One Shillin g, 





IRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


AND INVALIDS. 
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CONTRACT D&PARTMENT, WAR OFFICE, 
New Street, Spring Gardens, 8. W., 

2nd October, 1871. 
TENDERS will be received by the Control Officers 
in charge of the under-menti med districts until 12 
o'clock noon. on the 19th inst., for the supply of 








CONTRACTS.| 
f 


v 


FLOUR, BREAD, and MEAT for Military Services | 
for Six Months from 1st December, 1871, to 31st May, 
18 





NORTH BRITAIN DISTRICT 
Control Office, the Castle, Edinburgh. 





1. Aberdeen. including Ballater, Torry Poiut, and 
Beach Battery. 

2. Ayr. 

3. Blackness Castle. 

4. Dumbarton, Fort Matilda, and Pai 

5. Edinburgh, Leith Fort, and Piershill. 

6. Fort George. 

7. Glasgow. 

8. Greenlaw. 

9. Hamilton. 

10, Inverness. 

11. Oban. 

12. Perth, Dundee, and Broughty Castle. 

13. Stirling. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT. 
Control Office, 1 Oswald Street, Stretford Road, Hulme, 
Mauchester, 
1, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
2. Birmingham. 
3. Bradford. 
4. Burnley. 
5. Bury. 
6. Carlisle. 
7. Chester. 
8. Coventry. 
9. Fleetwood. 
10. Hartlepool New Batteries 
11. Isle of Man. 
12. Leeds, 
13, Liverpool, Liscard, and 
14. Manchester and Salford. 
15. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
16. Northampton. 
17. Paull’s Point-on-the-Humber. 
18. Preston. 
19. Seaham. 
20. Sheffield. 
21, Stallingborough, 
22. Sunderland. 
23. Tynemouth. 
24. Weedon. 
25. York. 


Perch Rock. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 
Control Office, St. Thomas Street, Portsmouth. 
1. Chichester. 
2. Christchurch. 
3. Devizes. 
4. Dorchester. 
5. Fareham. 
6. Hurst Castle: 
7. Littlehampton. 
8. Parkhurst, East Cowes, and Newport. 
9. Portsmouth, Gosport, and Outposts, deliverable at 
the Control store, Portsmouth. 

10. Portsdown Hill. 

11. Puckpool. 

12. Sandown Forts, including Bembridge, &c. 

13. Southampton and Marchwood. 

14. Weymouth and Portland. 

15. Winchester. 

16. Yarmouth, Fort Victoria, Cliff End, Warden Point, 
Goldenhill, Freshwater, Needles Point Battery, 
and Hatherwood. 

WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Control Office, 6 George Street, Devonport. 
1. Brecon. 
2. Bristol and Horfield. 
3. Cardiff. 
4, Exeter and Topsham. 
5. Falmouth, Pendennis, and St. Mawes. 
6. Milford Haven. 
7. Mumbles Island and Swansea. 
8. Newport (Monmouth). 
9. Pembroke Dock. 

10. Penally. 

11. Plymouth, Devonport, and Outposts. 

12. Staddon Heights and Point and Fort Stamford. 

13. Tregantle and Scraesdon Forts, Maker 
and Heights, Picklecombe Point, Cawsand, and 
Polhawn. 

14. Trowbridge. 

EASTERN DISTRICT. 

Control Office, Abbey Field, 1 St. John's 

Colchester, 





Green, 


1. Colchester. 
2. Great Yarmouth, 
3. Harwich. 
4. Ipswich. 
5. Languard Fort. 
6. No rwich. 
7. Warley. 
SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 
Control Office, Ordnance House, Esplanade, Dover. 
1. Blatchington Battery. 
Brighton and Shoreham Redoubt. 
3. Canterbury. 
4. Dover. 
5, Dungeness and Batteries. 
6. Eastbourne Redoubt, Ordnance Yard, 
Fort with Towers, 66, 67, and 73. 
7. Hythe, Forts Monerief and Sutherland, and Dym- 
church Redoubt, with Towers 11 and 12. 
8. Martello Towers 39 and 40 near Hastings. 
9. Newhaven. 
10. Rye Battery, and Towers 28, 30, and 38, 
11, Shorncliffe, Sandgate Castle, Folkestone Battery 
and Martello Towers from 3 to 9. 
12. Tunbridge. 
13. Walmer and Deal. 
WOOLWICH DISTRICT 
yay Royal Artillery Barracks, Woolwich, S.E. 
urfleet 
Shoeburyness. 
Woolwich, including Deptford. 
CHATHAM DISTRICT. 
Control Office, the Barracks. Chatham. 
Flour, Bread, and Meat. 


and Langley 


eA 


ot 


1. 


Chatham.—Flour (two qualities, and Rice Flour for 


| 


| by 
| person betwer 
| no Tender will be entertained unless made upon o | 
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dusting), Live Cattle and Sheep or Dead Meat and 
x Hospitals. 

including “ New Bar- 
r Tilbury Fort Coal House 
Point. and S.ornme ad, 

Isle of Grain, 

Sheernes 
Slough F 










Nn 





Bread and Meat 





or he So 


ort. 
HOWE DISTRICT. 
Flour, Bread, and Meat. 
Chelsea Barracks—For all the Troops in London— 
Meat, Flour, and Rice Flour. 
Guildford. al 
Hampton Court, 
Hounslow, including 
ments on He 
Kneller Hall, 
Sandhurst 
3. Windsor. J 
ALDERSHOT. 
Control Office, South Camp, 
Flour (Ration and Hospital), Fresh Meat, 


-_ 


Encamp- | 
ith aud 


econ 


the Bread and Meat. 


Aldershot, 
Rice Cones. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

ALDERNEY. 

Control Ofice, Alderney. 

GUERNSEY. 

Control Office, Guernsey. 

JERSEY. 

Control Of , Jersey. 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may 
be obtained on application at the above-named Offices, 
letter addressed to the District Controller, or in 
*n the hours of Ten and Four o'clock, and 








| form so obtained. 





Barracks | 


| to commun 


| ticularly requested to observe 


The Tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and | 
dated; and no Tender will be noticed unless delivered 
in time at the District Office, uu ler closed envelope, 
marked * Tender” on the outside. 

TH yM. AS Ht DOWEL L, Director of Contracts. 


ATION LEAGU 





N AL KE DU CATION. LEAGUE. 
4 Y—The THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
will be held at the MASONIC HALL ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, on TUES- 
DAY aud WEDNESDAY, 17th and Lsth October, 1871. 
PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
MORNING SITTING, from 10.50 o'clock a.m. till 1.30 p.m. 
Chairman's Address. 
GEORGE DIxon, Esq, M.P. 

The Report of the Executive Committee. 

Moved by Sir CHARLES DILKk&, Bart., M.P. 
Seconded by ALFRED ILLINGWORTH, Esq., M.P. 
Election of the Council, Officers, and Executive Com- 

mittee. 
Moved by the Rey. S. SrerntHAL (Manchester). 
Seconded by 
Supported by 


ontrol Office, Horse Guards, Whitehall, London, 8.W. | 


Resolution providing for Parliamentary action in the 


course of next Session. 
Moved by J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive (¢ —— e). 


Esq. (Chairman of 





Seconded by JOSEPH COWEN, Jun, Esq. (New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 
Supported by Epwarp MIALt, Esq., M.P. 
AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
| Paper, presented by the Committee of Officers on the 


Working and Defects of the Elementary Education 
Act. 

Paper on School Fees, by Mr. R. W. DALE, M.A. 

Paper on Education Act and its Working in Wales, by 
Rev. SONLEY JOHNSTONE (Merthyr). Discussion to 
be opened by Rev. J. W. CALpicort, M.A., Head 
Master of the Bristol Free Grammar School, 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 
MORNING SITTING, 10,50 a.m. to 1.30 p.m, 

Papers and Discussion on Education in Ireland and 

Scotland. 
Rey. Davin WILson, D.D., 
Rey. JoHN Scott Porrer, Belfast; and 
F. H. Burges, Esq., J.P., Parkanaur, Dungannon, 
will attend as a Deputation from the Natioual 
Education League for Ireland. 
AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Papers on Fiee Edueation, by Sir C. DILKE, 
M.P., and Jesse COLLINGS, Esq., Hon. Secretary ; 
Discussion. 


Limerick. 


and 


EVENING, 8 p.m. 
Conversazione in the Town Hall, at the invitation of 
the Mayor of Birmingham. 


Members wishing to contribute Papers, or to speak 
on the subjects set down for discussion, are requested 
‘ate with the Secretary at once. 

All particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Offices of the League, 47 Ann Street, Birmingham. 


FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary. 
1D 


LAZE NBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZE NBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 


(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, s. E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so Many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.’ 








7 EA'TING'S ‘COUGH LOZENG ESa are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, | 
Astuma, &c., by the Faculty. Te stimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in a Is 14d, | 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all * “gists, &c.; and whoie- | 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churebyard. | 


| 
Bart., 


John Parson, Esq. 
James Goodson, 


LEXANDRA PALACE 
A MUSWELL HILL TATE TX eet 
To Terminate on the 30th June, 1886, 


= 





TRUSTEE 








John Clutton, E May > 1all Place 

John Hackblock, Es . Bolt ou Gardens 

John Horatio Lk yd, i sq., Inuer Temple 
SXECUTIVE CoMMITTE : 





Lord Frederic Kerr 


John ie 2, 
Sir Wm. Wiseman, Bart. ane, Hog. 


John Alldin Moore, ts 
. Granville R. Ry ler, Est 
Esq Charles Maguay, Esq. 
Robert Fowler, Esq. 

Certificates r presenting $50,000 guineas (o + 
Is of each guinea is to be appropriated to ah. 
Subscribers), will be issu “d at the following waa 








A (or Singie Right) Certiticates ... each £1 1 0 

B (or 10 Right do, wee 1010 9 

C (or 25 Right) do al 250 

D (or 50 Right) do. . 5210 09 

E (or 100 Right) do. W500 
(Payable on appli 





Certificates pass to and entitle the bearer: — 

1. To participation in the pr weeds of sale of the 
property if the representative life upon which the 
Tontine privilege depends shall be living On the 30th 
June, 1586, 

2. To the receipt fr mm a life assurance of the sum of 
20s in respect of each guinea paid upon any Certifie, ate, 
if the representative life shall die before the 3t h June, 
1886. 

3. To Free Admissions to the Palace and Park, 

4. To partic ipation in Art Unior 1 Distributions to be 
held once in every three years when arranged, Pro. 
bable number Prizes at each Distribution, 10,895, 
representing in value £100,000. Prizes varying from 
£500 to £2. 

This being a * Trust,” 
and must benefit. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars and forms of 
eee, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, mu id 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, 
London, PY 
T's PERFECT SUBS CILTULE for 

SILVER,.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyoud all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be ‘distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set, guar unteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 


of 


Subscribers incur no Liability, 





















| he 

3/733 

e — 2? 

a | é £2 

4 

s..d£s.d£8.4 

12 Table Forks..,.....+ ores ..8 i.e s. 
12 » Spoons 1.|2 2.12 &. 
12 dosser' Forks 7.iL 10.0. 
12 t Spoons . 7.10.01. 
a Tea Six JOS .neccsece 14 19 .j1 1.1L 2. 
3 Egg Spoons, gilt bov 9./.12.).12.). 86 

2 Sauce Ladles Wale Ba 8. .. 
1 Gravy Spoon 6.);. 86. 9.}. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gil S.). @. 4.. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. gi Id. 2. 2.|. 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... . 26. SE. SE. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers,......19 61 3.j/1 3.1 3, 
1 Butter Knife ...... 3. 4.j. 4.|. 43 
1 Soup Ladle .. 10 .J.12./.4./.16. 
Si iF 4. 4.). 46 





>9 1611160128 61326 
gly at the same prices, 
and a relative 


Any article to be had sing 

An oak chest to contain the above, 

number of knives, &c., £2 L5s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks .,.......£L 23 per doz. 
Dessert do., 16s -Tea Spoons, 10s, 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in great variety, 

from £3 15s to £21 £9 to 








Electro-Silver, 
16s, Dish Covers from 
10s to £18 18s the set 








£26. Corner Dishes from £7 ; 
of four, Warmers, £7 23 6d to £15 15s. Biscuit Boxes, 
12s to £5 10s. Cruet and Liquor Frames, &., at 


proportionate prices. 

The larges xister 1ce of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, ¢ tating Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers. All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
a, La,: 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 ‘Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 
, raeun ap 1) + 
JINE-FLAVOURE D SI RONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}d.a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Me vat, re juiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Siguature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent e sonomical stock for soups, sauces, 


~ MRS. S. A. _ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S ‘ 
He RESTORER or DRESSING 












&e. 





will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrilf. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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“SUBSCRIPTION FOR £210,000 PERPETUAL FIVE PER CENT. FIRST DEBENTURE STOCK, 


BEING THE FIRST MORTGAGE CHARGE 


UPON THE WHOLE UNDERTAKING OF 


THE EAST AND WEST JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY, 


TOWCESTER TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


FORMING A JUNCTION WITH 


THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAYS. 





Price of Stock—£90 Per £100 Stock,—Yielding to the Investor £5 lls 0d per Cent. per Annum Interest. 





The due and punctual payment of the Interest during construction, and for one year after the completion of the Line, is guaranteed by the 
investment in Consols of a sum equal to three years’ interest now standing in the names of the under-mentioned Trustees, viz. :— 
JAMES ATKINSON LONGRIDGE, Esq., London (Chairman East and West Junction Railway Company); and 
ERIC CARRINGTON SMITH, Esq., 1 Lombard Street, London (Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Bankers), 


to be applied in the due payment thereof. 





copy OF CERTIFICATE OF INVESTMENT IN 


CONSOLS.—EAST AND WEST JUNCTION RAILWAY. 


We hereby certify that the sum of Fifty Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty-Five Pounds (£50,625) has been invested in our names in 
Consols, which we hold upon trust for securing (in accordance with the terms of the Declaration of Trust, dated the 5th July last, executed by 


as), the payment of Interest to the First Debenture Stockholders of the above-mentioned Company. 
) 


Dated London, 4th October, 1871. 


(Signed) J. A. LONGRIDGE, 
E. C. SMITH, Trustees. 





Messrs. FIELD, WOOD, and HAYNES are authorized by Messrs. CRAMPTON and 
Sos to dispose of £210.000 Perpetual Five per Cent. First Debenture Stock of the 
East AND West JUNCTION RAILWAY ComPANY, being part of the £490,000 First 
Debenture Stock create lin pursuance of the Railway Companies’ Act, 1367. 

This Stock is the First Perpetual Mortgage Charge on the whole system of the 
East and West Junction Railw 34 miles in length, from Towcester (Northamp- 
tonshire) to Stratford-on-Avon (Warwickshire). } 

This important Ra ry forms a junction with the Great Western Railway and 
London and North-Western Railway Systems, connecting with the former at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and also at Fenny Compton, and with the latter (by means of its } 
gunning powers), at Blisworth, r/a4 Towcester. 

Considerable progress has already been made in the construction of the Line, the 
first section of which, nearly seven miles, viz., from Fenny Compton to Kineton, 
is already in working operation, and the Contractors are to complete the further 
section, from Kineton to Eatington, by the Ist of March next, and they are under | 
penalties to complete the whole Line iu the course of next year. 

The price of the Stock now offered is £90 for each £100 Stock ; it will be trans- 
ferred in any amount not being less than £100 Stock, and payment will be accepted 
as follows :-— 

£10 on each £100 Stock applied for, payable on Application. 
20 . Allotment. 















. ” ” 
200 ” He 31st October, 1871. 
20 os “ 30th November, 1871. 
20 jes ” o 30th December, 1871. 
£90 


Interest will accrue on the deposit and payment on allotment from the date of 
allotment, and on each subsequent instalment from the date of payment thereof 
at the rate of 5 per Cent. per Annum. : 

The privilege is reserved to Subscribers to pay up the whole of the Instalments 
onallotment, in which case Interest, at the rate of 5 per Cent. per Annum, will ran 
from that date on the whole £100 Stock, equal to £5 11s per cent. per annum, 
on the amount invested. 

Applicants notifying their intention to pay up in full will be entitled to be first 
considered in the allotment. 

The Interest wi'l be payable half-yearly, on Ist January and Ist July ineach year. 
at the Bankers of the Company. ‘he first payment of Luterest will take place on 
Ast January, 1872. 

As guarantee forthe due payment of Interest during construction of the Line, 
andfor one year after its completion (thus enabling the Company to develop its 
traffic), the sum of £50,625 has been invested in Consols, which are now standing, 
in accordance with the before-mentioned Certifleate, in the joint names of 

JAMES Al KINSON LONGRIDGE, Esq., London (Chairman East and West Junction 
Railway), and Enic CArrincToN Situ, Esq., 1 Lombard Street, London 
(Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Bankers), 

who have consented to act as Trustees, and who will apply the same in the due pay- 
ment of the Interest upon the days appointed for payment thereof. ’ 

Provisional Certificates will be issued in exchange for the Bankers’ receipts, until 
the instalments are fully paid up, when the Stock will be transferred into the name 
of each applicant free of all stamp duty, and the Stock Certificates of the Company 
will then be forwarded. ; 

The authorized Capital of the Company consists of :— 

Ist.—Perpetual First Debenture Stock, bearing 5 per cent. Interest,— 
having precedence of all other Debenture or other Stocks or Shares 
(the Stock now for disposal being part thereof)... ae ae +e £400,000 

2nd.—Second Debenture Stock (all issued) ... one eos ons «-- 100,000 

3rd.—Third Debenture Stock (£46,779 4s 2d issued, £53,220 15s 10d 
reserved) ase 





100,000 





4th—Ordinary Shares (all issued) ria ne ie rai ph 300,000 
£900,000 


The Acts of Parliament and scheme of arrangement, and also the Declaration of 
Interest Trust, may be seen at the Oifices of the Solicitors of the Company, Messrs. 
Ashurst, Morris, and Co., 6 Old Jewry, E.C., London. 

Maye accompanied by the payment of £10 on each £100 Stock applied 

Gorwarded received on the Form enclosed herewith, which must be filled up and 

eats anaee the Consolidated Bank, Limited, 52 Threadneadle Street, E.C., 

Th on, oF its Branches ; or to Messrs. Field, Wood, and Haynes, 9 Warnford Court, 
arogmorton Street, E.C., London, of whom Prospectuses may be had. 

9 Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C., London, Sth October, 1871. 


THE DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF 
THE EAST AND WEST JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY ARE: 
Directors. 
jAums ATKINSON LONGRIDGE, Esq., 3 Poet's Corner, Westminster, Chairman. 
jor DICKSON, M.P.. Waldershare Park, Kent. 
WES Lt ) WINGER, Esq.. 1 Cadogan Place, S.W. 
— \ toh Mag (Chairman of the Midland Waggon Company), Clifton 
HENRY TOOGOOD, Esq., 16 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 

ENGINEER —JAMES B. BURKE, Esq., C.E., 11 Little Queen St., Westminster, S.W. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, and CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 
SeEcReTAry.—CHARLES BANKS. Esq. 

OFrices: 3 WES ['MINSTER C HAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, S,W. 








——. maa, Wood, and Haynes, in offering the first Debenture Stock of the 
ote -_ Junction Railway, detire to point out thet this Stock is a First 
with the pon the entire Line, which will be 35} miles in length, forming a Junction 
e London and North-Western and the Great Western Rai! ways. 
@ following particulars of the undertaking are extracted from the official 
Statement of the Company :— 
sume East and West Junction Railway is a line 53} miles in length, from Tow- 
et to Stratford-ov-Avon, materially shortening the route rid Blisworth, from 











—— and the Northampton Iron Ore District to the South Wales Coaltlelds. 
Great Wen of the Line between Kineton and the Fenny Compton Station of the | 
: estern Railway has just been opened. The works on the remainder of the 
ty an advanced atate. 
€ Midland Waggon Company of Birmingham hi r : 
gg mpany of Birmingham have contracted tosupply Rollin 
stock for the working of the Line, ve : 


RESOURCES OF THE RAILWAY FOR TRAFFIC. 

“ The East and West Junction Railway, by means of its ranning powers, joins the 
London and North-Western Railway at Blisworth. The Line passes through a 
rich agricultural and mineral district, ei@ Towcester, Blakesley, Woodford, Byfield, 
Fenny Compton, Kineton, to Stratford-on-Avon, and forms Junctions with the 


| Great Western Railway System at Fenny Compton, as well as at Stratford-on-Avon, 


Agreements exist with the Great Western Railway Company for facilitating the 
transfer of traffic to and from the South Wales and Monmouthshire Districts, and 


| for affording service and accommodation for local Trafiic. 


The Direct Route which this Line will open to the important port of Gloucester, 


| from the Northampton and Bedfordshire Districts, will create a considerable traffic 


on the Line. 

In the year 1869 a total of 540.259 tons of Northamptonshire Iron Ore was raised; 
of this quantity the greater portion was carried to the South Wales District, where 
the demand for this ore constantly increases, 

By the route afforded by the East and West Junction Railway, the distance for 
through passengers, goods, and mineral traffic, from the South Wales Coalilelds, 
Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester, vid Birmingham aud Dudley, to the North- 
ampton Iron Ore District will be shortened by 25 miles, and this reduction in dis- 
tance will undoubtedly secure alarge through mineral! trafile over this Line, both in 
Iron Ore to Wales, and in Coal from Wales to the above District and London. 

Independently of the through mineral traffic, there are large ironstone deposits 
along the course of the Line itself, and since the opeuing of the Feany Compton 
and Kineton section of the Line, arrangements have been made for the working of 
oue of these mines, and the working of others only awaits the construction of the 
remainder of the Railway. 

A careful estimate has been made of the minimum amount of traffic of this Line 
when completely open, with the following results :—”" 

Local Traffic, Passenger and Goods at £23 per mile per week ......£39,767 0 0 

Miuerals £4 ” ” coors 24,206 0 O 

— 
£63,973 0 0 
Deduct 50 per cent. for Working Expenses 31,986 10 0 








Net £31,986 10 0 

The amount required annually to pay the Interest on the whole of the Perpetual 
5 per Cent, First Debenture Stock is £20,000, so that on the above estimgte the 
anticipated net revenue would exceed, by nearly £12,000 a year, the sum necessary 
for such interest, thus affording an excellent investment. 

In offering to the investing Public the above well secured First Debenture Stock, 
Messrs. Field, Wood, and Haynes desire to call attention to the remarkableadvance 
that has taken place in the value of railway securities, based upon the constantly 
increasing traffics of nearly every Line throughout Eugland ; during the last year 
the average increase in value has been upwards of 20 per cent., of which nearly 10 
per cent. has taken place during the last three months. 

The two Lines with which the East and West Junction Rallway is connected, 
viz., the London and North-Western and Great Western Railways, have yielded 
since the Ist January, as compared with last year, au increase of about £6,500 per 
week and £4,500 per week respectively. 

The following table will furuish the present market value of the various Railway 
Debenture Stocks, viz. :— 

Equivalent price 
in a 5 per Cent. 


Rate of interest 
Stock as now 


NAME OF COMPANY. perannum per Market Value. 









£100 Stock, offered, 
Great Eastern A Debenture Stock 5 ove £115 eee £115 
Great Northern .....0cercecceseeeseres 4 ove 100 ose 125 
Great Western...........00++ 5 one 116 one 116 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 4 ove 99 eee 124} 
London and Brighton .... 44 ove 107 ove 120 
London and North-Weste 4 ose 100 ee 125 
London and South-Western qd ooo 99 ese 1243 
Midland ........c000. _ 4 ons 99 oe 1243 
North-Eastern ........cccccsssssssesseses 1 ose 100 ove 125 
Ssuth Devon 5 ove 113 ae 113 
South-Eastern ........0.c0ssessesseresees 5 ooo 115 ooo 115 
East and West Junction 4 per 
Cent. First Debenture Stock ag a £90 


(£210,000 part thereof now 

offered for Subscription), at... 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Five per Cent. First Debenture Stock of the East 
and West Junction Railway, at the price of £90 for each £100 Stock, leaves a margin 
on the above quotations of 25 to 30 per cent., and, consequently, offers an unusually 
attractive investment to capitalists, with every prospect of a considerable increase 
in the market value of their security, as svou as the Liue is opened throughout, and 
the traffic fully developed. 

London, 5th October, 1871. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR £210,000 PERPETUAL 5 PER CENT. FIRST DEBENTURE 
STOCK or THE EAST & WEST JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY, 
TOWCESTER TO STRATFORL-ON-AVON, 

ForMInG A JUNCTION WITH 
THE LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN & GREAT WESTERN RAILWAYS. 
Form or AprLicaTion. (To be retained by the Bankers.) 

To Messrs. Field, Wood, & Haynes, 9 Warnford Court, Throgmorton St., London. EL, 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Consolidated Bank, Limited, the sum of 
Pounds, being 10 per cent, on £ First Debenture Stock of the East and West 
Junction Railway Company, I request you to transfer tu me that or any jess amount 
of the said Stock, and | hereby agree to accept such transfer, and to pay the balance 
in respect of such Stock, according to the terms of the Prospectus, dated 5th October, 
i571. Name (im full)..e.seereeeee eves ° 














Profession (if ANY),.....ceceererreereeeeees scereveseseeoes 

Date .....0000++ ereveces 

Siguature 

(ADDITION TO BE SIGNED BY APPLICANT DESIRING TO PAY UI 
ON ALLOTMENT.) 

I desire to pay up my Subscription in full, ou allotment, thereby entitling me toa 

preferential allotment, and also immediate interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 

augum on each £100 Stuck allotted SIQUALULE reoreccoeseersereerenreereersersossesse 


ALL THE INSTALMENTS 
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CHEAP EDITION of Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
On Tuesday, 10th inst., feap. vo, 1s 6d, cloth. 


7 ITH ‘ 
THE IMMORTALS; 
OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 
Being Volume V. of the CHEAP EDITION. 

“ We think the present work not only sustains, but 
enhances, the reputation of the author. ‘The Im- 
mortals’ contains fine passages, beautiful imagery, and 
grand conceptions. Not its least remarkable feature 
is the idea that one of the Pleiad group of stars (the 
great central sun) points out the heaven prepared by 
the Almighty for the dwelling of the blest."—Ciri/ 
Service Gazette, 

Already published, 1s 6d each volume. 
FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES. 
The POETRY of CREATION. 
PLEASURE; and 
SIBYL of CORNWALL. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


HOOKHAM, BOOKSELLER, 
(ENGLISH AND FOREIGN), 
FROM 15 OLD BOND STREET. 


The SALE CATALOGUE of Second-hand Surplus 
Stock will be re-issued as usual in a few days. 








1 CHARLES Sr., GROSVENOR Sq, LONDON, W. 


HOOKHAM’S FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 
Of French, German, & Italian Works, 


IS NOW OPEN. 
TeRMS OF SubscrirpTiON.—IN TOWN. 








Year. Ha!f-year. Quarter. 
3 Volumes atatime..£1 1 0...... 12 7/ 
6 ” ” ” coo LIL 6 ccescs 18, 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
6 Volumes atatime... £1 1 0...... 39/ .cccccccocee 7/ 
o Be. Bae RG ccncevavese . 10/6 


Prospectuses posted free on application at 
1 CHARLES Sr., GROSVENOR Sq, LONDON, W. 


For OCTOBER. No. CVIIL Price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 
1. Dr. CARL ULLMANN. 
2. ABRIAL VOYAGES. 
3. EARLY SUFFERINGS OF THE FREE OHURCH OF SOOT- 
LAND. 
4. Tort ROMANCE OF THE ROSE. 
5. LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITING. 
6. WESLEY AND WESLEYANISM. 
7. Mr. DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 
8. THE Session. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
This day, published by 
Hopper and STouGuToN, 27 Paternoster Row. 








CUES FROM ALL QUARTERS; 


Or, LITERARY MUSINGS of a CLERICAL 
RECLUSE. 


Price 7s 6d. 
Is this day published by 
Hopper and STouGHuTon, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Dr. PRESSENSE'S SMALLER LIFE of CHRIST. 
Entitled, 

JESUS CHRIST, HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D., 

Anthor of “The Early Years of Christianity,” &c. 

Price 5s, 
Is this day published by 
Hoppsr and STouGuToN, 27 Paternoster Row. 








A Second Series of 


ECCLESIA: 


Church Problems Considered in a Series of Essays. 
Edited by H. R. REYNOLDS, D_D. 
Will be published in a few days by 
HoppsrR and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
By the late HENRY BANNERMAN, Esq. Price 5s. 
is this day published by 
Hopvsger and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


A Second Edition of 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
By R. W. DALE, M.A. Price $s 6d, 
Has just been published by 
Hoppsgr and STouGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 











A Second Edition of 


MODERN SCEPTICISM. 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the request of 
The CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
Will shortly be published by 
Hoppsr’and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


SCIEN'LIFIC PRESEN'IS. — Collec- 
tions to Illustrate “LYELL'S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY,” and facilitate the important study of 
Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 
to 1,000 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 
Hammers, all the recent publications, &c., of 





HOW to HELP HIM. By Georce H, Hors, 
| M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
{ This is one of the most useful little manuals we 
| have seen fora long time. It treats of almost every 
| medical or surgical emergency that can arise, and 
| gives good and sensible advice, without flattering the 
reader with the hope of dispensing altogether with 
| professional assistance. We can heartily commend it.” 
—Echo. 
| Reviarovs Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row ; 164 
Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 


HE PICTURE-GALLERY of the 


| NATIONS. A Description of the Principal 
| Peoples in the World. Illustrated with 160 fine 
Engravings. Small 4to, printed on toned paper, 6s, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. Suitable as a present 
for the young. 


Picuarp HUNNE: a Story of Old 


cles of an Old Manor House.” Engravings. Imperial 
lémo, 3s 6d, boards. 

| Rewiaiovs Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row; 

| 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western Road; and all 

Booksellers. 


= Seventh Thousand, 213, 70 plates, 4 coloured. Gib 
TE OW to WORK with the MICROS- 
|. COPE. By Dr. Beate, F.R.S. A manual of 
microscopical manipulation; directions for examining 
| objects under the highest powers, and for taking 
photographs. 

HARRISON, Pall Mall. 
By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. With six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL 


By Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 


HE MYSTERY of LIFE, in reply to 
Dr. Gull. 3s 6d. Two Coloured Plates. 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, 








Just published, crown 8¥0, sewed, price ls; free by 
post, ls 1d. 

OD’S ARROW against ATHEISTS. 

By Mr. Hanky SMITH, commonly called “ The 

Silver-Tongued Preacher.” 

*,* The Complete Edition of Mr. Henry Smith's 
Sermons, 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 93, may be had of 
the Publisher. 

London: WILLIAM TEG@, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 

LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE - for 

OCTOBER, 1871. No. DCLXXII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Farr T0 See.—Part X: 

AMERICAN Books. 

CORNELIUS O'Dowp: Charles Lever on Scott—The 
Internationals—How to Tether them—How they 
do these things at Vienna. 

New Books. 

TROUVILLE AND THE CALVADOS SHORE. 

THe MAb OF Sker.—Part III. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














Price 2s 6d. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXV. OCTOBER, 1871. 
‘ fy a ITS CAUSES AND Ramepiss. By Alsager 
ay Hill. 

THE READING “ THE ONLY BEGOTTEN GOD," IN JOHN 
i, 18. By James Drummond, B.A. 

THE CUNBIFORM INSCRIPTIONS IN RELATION TO 
BIBLICAL History. By John Kenrick, M.A. 

GODET ON THE SYNOPTICAL GOsPgELS. By John 
Wright, B.A. 

ARNOLD ON St. PAUL. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 

THE EXPERIBNCE PHILOSOPHY AND RgELIGIOUS 
Beuter. By C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

Noticss OF Books. 

LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF NATAL. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 

South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
40Ta YEAR. 

CONTENTS OF OCTOBER Part. Price 8d. 
DULvIE's DELUSION. In Five Chapters. 
MONEY-MAKING ON TOWER HILL, 

THE FAIR CIRCASSIAN. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ANTI-TORPEDO. In Three Chapters. 
CHANGE OF AIR. 
DINNER-TIME. 
PRISON IN PATAGONIA. 
FLOATING GUN-CARRIAGRS, 
PLA YING-CARDS, 
LITERARY REMUNERATION. 
A DEADLOCK AND ITs KEY. 
OpD COLLECTIONS. 
THE MONTH: Science and Art. 
Four PI&£CES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters IX.—XVIIL of an entirely Original Tale, 
entitled CECIL’S TRYST. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 


oe 
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COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono Squars, LONDON, 
af ALDERM A NW, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 





J TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand. Private instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr, Tennant, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. | 


Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 


PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


ILL the DOCTOR COMES, and | N ISS LOUISA 
1 


London. By G. E. SARGENT, Author of “ Chroni- | 


OS tani 

DRE ’ 

| COURSES of ANCIENT HISTORY yet S 
the Savage and Civilization, &), ENGLISE Dology, 
GUAGE and LITERATURE (the Drama), Om LAX. 

| STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, ana Ee TICAL 
READING and COMPOSITION. wi et ENGLISH 


| : ill coi . 
| Monday, Oct. 9. Miss Drewry has some time act 
8- 


engaged for classes in schools. 143 Kj , 
| Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W,. as Henry’ 


| ee ORD COLLEGE (for LADIES 
48 and 49 Bedford Square, )s 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869 
The INAUs +URAL LECTURE will be delive 
HERBERT TOMLINSON, B.A. Oxon, Demo ety 
of Natural Philosophy at King's College, Lomet 
Wednesday, October 11, at 3 o'clock. Subject: rire = 
and Comets.” Admittance free to ladies and a 
| men on presenting their visiting cards. = 
| JANE MARTINEAU, Hon, See 





_—— 
ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA 
_4 TION, London.—A Course of Thirty-two a. 
tures on the STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
with especial Reference to Methods of Teachin . 
Learning, will be given to Ladies by Prof. H, MORLEY: 
| at University College, on TUESDAYS, from 6-7 pm’ 
beginning on Tuesday, October 10th, and (with =. 
Vacations at Christmas and Easter) ending on Tuesday, 
| June 4th. Fee, £2 28; Governesses, £1 Is, y 
Courses of Lectures on Mathematics, Physi i 
cal Chemistry, Architecture, Latin, English, Free 
Italian, and German Languages and Literatures Lo; my 
Jurispradence, Constitutional Law, and History vi 
begin on and after MONDAY, October 39th. 
Prospectuses, Class Tickets, and Free Tickets for the 
First Lecture of each Course, to be had of the Hon, 
Sec., J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27, Oxford Square, Hyde 
Park, W. ; 








RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY's 
SCHOOL of ART, SCIENOE, and LITERA- 
TURE—CLASSES for LADIES, conducted by eminent 
Professors and Teachers. The Twelfth Session will 
commence on MONDAY, the 16th inst. Prospectus 
now ready on application. 
By order of the Committee of Directors, 
F. KE. J. SPENTON, Superintendent 
Literary Department. 
OYSEY ESTABLISHMENT FUND. 
—A Oommittee has been appointed to establish 
Mr. Voysey in London, and so to enable him to pro- 
mulgate there those higher views concerning God and 
God's relation to man which the recent decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has debarred 
him from preaching as Vicar of Healaugh. 
The principal points of Mr. Voysey’s teaching are~ 
“1, That it is the right and the duty of every man to 
exercise his private judgment in matters of religion. 
“2. That the character and dealings of God arein- 
finitely higher than the popular views represent them 
t 


0 be. 

“3. That it is necessary to practise virtue and 
brotherly love in order to understand the love and 
goodness of God.” 

The General Committee, a full list of which will 
shortly be published, comprises already, amongst 
many others, the following names, and further in- 
fidential adhesions coutinue to bo received :— 

The Right Rev. Bishop Hinds, D.D., late Bishop of 
Norwich, Chairman. 

Sir W. R. Clayton, Bart. Samuel Courtauld, Esq. 

Judge Stansfeld. Rev. J. D. La Touche, 

W. Shaen, Esq. Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Sir W. V. Guise, Bart., | Hensleigh Wedgwood,Esq 

F.G.S., F.L.S. C. Darwin, Esq,, F.B.8. 
W. P. Price, Esq., M.P. Sir John Bowring, LL.D. 
General F. Schiiler, R.A. | C. Mackay, Esq., LL.D. 
James Heywood, Esq.,/ Baboo Keshub Chunder 

N.A., F.R.S. | Sen. 

Joseph Brown, Esq.,Q.C.,, G. Buchanan, Esq. (Hon 

"GS 7 


i 4 Treasurer). 
Rev. G, J. Wild, LL.D. Thomas Scott, Esq. 
H. D. Drury, Esq. 


R. Campbell, Esq. 
Leon Benham, Esq. Henry Benham, Esq. 

Regular Services will commence at St. George's Hall, 
Langham Place, every Sunday morning at 11. 

The Committee feel that the time is now come foran 
APPEAL to the public at large for aid in carrying out 
their object. 

Subscriptions amounting to upwards of £590 have 
already been received, and the first Subscription List 
will shortly be published. 

Subscriptions may be remitted to the Imperial Bank, 
Lothbury, E.C.; orto the Hon. Treasurer (pro tem), 
James Turle, Esq., M.D., 36 Finchley Road, N.W. 

(Signed) F. A. HANBURY, M.A, Hon. Sec. 

24 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


V= ESTABLISHMENT FUND. 
—To promote the objects of this Fund it has been 
determined to RESERVE FIVE HUNDRED SEATS 
in the front of the area of St. George’s Hall, to be appro- 
priated as applied for. Terms, lUs 6d a quarter per 
sitting.—Applications to be made to the Honorary 
Secretary, F. A. HANBUBY, MLA., 24 Old Buildings, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contains 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
OHANDELIEHS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lawps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRM{INGHAM—Manufuactory and Show Rooms, Broad 

















Street. (EsTABLISHED 1807.) 
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—— 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. | 


$ vols. 


“Mfr. Hood has written a story which, in many 


i i ior to the productions of any living 

reli . ‘a racters are sketched with a masterly 

co ge and Valour’ is one of the best novels 
| a been published for a long time." —Vost. a 

Cs excellent novel. It will be widely read."—Fcho, 


The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 


EDWARDS, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 


Morrices; or, the Doubtful, 
’ ’ | 
The By G. T. Lowrn, Author of “ Around | 

the Kremlin,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ characters are mostly well drawn and con- 

an Susan is charming, Harding and Mrs. Print | 
are capital figures....... The story is told in a pleasant 
parrative style....... On the whole, we can recommend 


‘The Morrices.’ —Athenvum. 


* 9 
gie’s Secret. By Mary| 
CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS. 2 vols. | 
“'Maggie’s Secret’ is a book which everyone should | 

| The tone is so good and pure, the tale so | 
natural, the plot so masterly, and the interest 80 en- | 
thralling that one cannot lay it aside.”"—John Bull. 


Sun and Shade. By the Author) 


of “Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 


“Many readers will be glad of such a genuine love | 
story, pure and simple, as * Sun and Shade.’ We have 
thoroughly enjoyed the book.” —Examiner. | 


The House of Percival. By the 
Rev. Joun C. Boyce, M.A., Oxon. 3 vols. 

“The faculty of novel-writing is by no means want- | 
ing in the author. There is capacity for describing | 
scenery, and @ capability of conceiving characters. 
Nothing can be better than the portrayal of a young 
High-Church rector, Philip Deverel."—Post. 


Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
‘Author of “Salem Chapel," &c. 3 vols. 
“A most interesting novel.”"—Jforning Post. 


Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 


“A story of very great beauty.”"—John Bull. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED UNDER DIRECTION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE COMMITTEE. 


Moral Difficulties connected with the | 
Bible. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1871, | 
preached in Her Majesty's Chapel at Whitehall. By | 
the Rev. J. A. Hessry, D.C.L., Preacher to the | 
Hon. Society of Gray's Inn, Prebendary of St. 








| MESSRS. BENTLEY'S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 
MEMOIRS and LETTERS of CHARLES BONER (Author of 


ee in Bavaria’), With namerous letters from MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 2 vols 
crown 5vo, 2Is. ; : 
“I do not believe I ever met any min so thoroughly, | sation a peculiar charm, with a sort of flavour of German- 
unaffectedly simple. The simplicity of his daily habits | ism about it that was deep aud quaint at the samo 

went through his whole nature, and gave to his conver- | time.’"—CHARLES LEVER. 
By the Rev. 


LEONARD MORRIS: or, the Benedictine Novice. 


FATHER IGNATIUS, O.8.B. Crown Svo, 6s. 


‘SHUT UP in PARIS during the SIEGE. By Nathan Sheppard. 


Large post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

‘This book possesses all the attractions of a novel. 
The literature of the war possesses no history of Paris 
during the first siege which is so intimately interesting 
as this.”"—Aforning Post. 


DENE HOLLOW. A Novel. By Mrs, Henry Wood, Author of 


“ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


The PREY of the GODS. A Novel. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
The ADVENTURES of TWO ENGLISH LADIES during the late 


2 vols., 21s, 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
DURNTON ABBEY. A Novel. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. 
The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1. Reprinted by Permission from the 


Times. Large crown 8vo, with Plans, 1(s 6d. 
SISTER MAY. <A Novel. By the Author of “ Margaret's 


Engagement,” &. 3 vols. 


A MAN of the PEOPLE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 3 vols. 


Also, next week. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards, Author 


of ** Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


“One of the best siege journals we have met with.”"— 
Atheneum, 

* Vivacious, suggestive, and picturesque. The bools 
deserves to be read.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 











Second Edition, revised and enlarged, small Svo, 4s. 


AN OUTLINE OF LOGIC, 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
By FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Sub-Dean of her Majesty's Chapels Royal; Chaplain to the Household ia St. 
James's Palace; Professor of Mental and Moral Science, Queen's College, London. 


Garden for his very suggestive and pleasantly-written 


“Without being a manual for mere beginners, or 
book." —Guardian 


aiming, on the other hand, at a complete discussion, for 


“ Logic, which is intended to make all things clear, 





Paul's, and Examining Chaplain to Bishop of | advanced students, of difficulties in logical science, Mr. 
London; late Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ | Garden's unpretending but valuable little book occu- is constantly taught and discussed in such a way as to 
make all things misty. An excess of terminology is 





School. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


Historical Illustrations of the Old' 

mt. By the Rev. J. RAWLINSON, M.A., | 

Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is 6d. 


Can We believe in Miracles? By G. 


WARINGTON, Esq., of Caius Coll., Cambridge. Post 
8vo, cloth boards, Is 6d. 


Christian Evidence Tracts.—Norwich 
CATHEDRAL ARGUMENTATIVE DISCOURSES IN 
DEFENCE AND CONFIRMATION OF THE FAITH. 
Series I. By WiLtiAM CoNnNeER, Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

Discourse I. CHRISTIANITY AND FREB ove 
12mo, each 1d. naeas 
Discourse II, CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTIC 
eth 14 ND ScerTicism. 12mo, 


Discourse III. CuristtANITY AND FAITH. 
each 1d. 
Scripture Difficulties. 
No. 1. THE CHARACTER OF NOAH. 12mo, per 100, 1s. 
No 2. Jesus Curist CAME TO SEND A SWORD ON 
TH. By the Rey. F. Morse, Prebendary of Lin- 
ane Vicar of St. Mary's, Nottingham. 12mo, per 


4 


12mo, 











a. 3, COMMERCIAL SHARPNESS EXEMPLIFIED AND | 
POSED IN THE PARABLE OF THE UNJustT STEWARD. | 
Rey. F. Morse, M.A., &c. 12mo, per 100, 38. 
No. 5. I8 THERRB A GoD ? Adapted from N. Roussel, 
&e, 12mo, per 100, 4s. 





LEDGIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 

wee. London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 

= Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.: 48 Picca- | 
ly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 


ae | 
Mss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. | 
| 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LADY | 
AUDLEY'S SECRET,” &e. | 
Ip 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE LOVELS of ARDEN.| 


——— 
2 > ~ ®’ ‘ ~ ep ‘ 
VIRGIL in ENGLISH RHYTHM. | 
Chane With Tilustrations from the British Poets, from | 
Enlar ig Cowper, Second Edition, Rewritten and | 
Rev ‘4 - A Manual for Master and Scholar. By | 
(Se peek? CORBET SINGLETON, A.M., Firet Warden 
of St. Peter's College, Radley. 


London: BELL and Datpy. | 


pies a middle place in the class of treatises to which it 
belongs. The reader will find it difficult, unless he | imported into ite study,and mon learn its form so 
knows something already of technical logic; but it is | carefully that they are blinded to its substance, Mr. 
both explanatory and suggestive to one who has turned | Garden's little book avoids most of these faults, and is 
his attention to the subject, and is interested in the in- | itself clear and methodical."—Spectator. 

quiries to which it leads.........We are grateful to Mr. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 








ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
EbITED BY THE Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A., Author of “ Etoniana,” “The Public Schools," &. 
This day is published, 


Vol X-—SOPHOCLES. 


By CLIFTON W. COLLINS, M.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES, PRICB 28 6D EACH. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. By W. L. Collins. HORACE. By Theodore Martin. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. By do. JESCHYLUS. By BR. 8S. Copleston. 
HERODOTUS. By G.C. Swayne. XENOPHON. By Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. 


CESAR. By Anthony Trollope. CICERO. By W. L. Collins. 
VIRGIL. By W. L. Collins. 
Quite as remarkable also is the great and justly merited success of the ‘Ancient Classica for English 
Readers.’ "—Saturday Review, August 18. 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUCCESSFUL FARMING.” 


THE DAILY LIFE OF OUR FARM. 


By Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A., Author of “ Successful Farming,” “ Notes on Fields and Cattle,” &. 
Elegantly half-bound, in crown 8vo, price 5s, 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 
Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
2s 64 MONTHLY.—CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


1. BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE, By Principal Tulloch, 
2, The FLESHLY SCHOOL of POETRY: Mr. D.G. 





ROSSETTI By Thomas Maitland. 
3. The PEOPLE in RELATION to POLITICAL 
POWER and OPINION. By Thomas Wright 
(The Journeyman Engineer.”) 
WHAT is MATTER? By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
PROSPECTS of the NEW GERMAN REFORMA- 
TION. By the Rev. J. M. Capes. 
The BURLESQUE and the BEAUTIFUL. 
“FRATERNITY.” By C. E. Maurice. [H. Horne. 
8. The IDEA of GOD: its GENESIS 
LOPMENT. By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. 


NEW BOOKS. 
FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 


By the Author of ‘‘Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 
8 vols. post 8vo. 

“This book reveals a rich humanity and fine sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate, The sketches are graphic 
and interesting; in some instances, simply masterly.”"— 
Daily Telegraph. 

FERNYHURST COURT: an Every- 
day Story. By the Author of * Stone Edge.” 6s, 

*“ We are indebted to the author of ‘Stone Edge’ for 
another excellent story. Female charecter in all its 
types is most truly and vividly exemplified. We cannot 
call to recollection a book in which women, as distin- 
guished from feminine lay figures, have displayed so 
distinguished and diversified a part. Our author should 
win the gratitude of her sex for a series of charming 
portraits of what hundeds of English ladies are and 
may be.”—Athenxum. 


ss 


no 






SERMONS for MY CURATES. By | 


the late Rev. T. T. LYNCH. Edited by the Rey. 
Samvurnt Cox. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“The world will now find out that a prophet has 
lifted up his voice in the heart of modern London com- 
paratively disregarded; and that a ministry exercising 
transcendent influence over a few sympathetic minds, 


the spiritual work of a great poet and philosopher, the | 


subtle wit, delicate humour, and piercing satire of a 

gifted man, are things of the past. This volume makes 

us feel how incalculable is our loss, We accept it 
reverently; we commend it heartily and tenderly to 
our readers.”"—Dritish Quarterly Review. 

FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann 
WOLFGANG VON GoeTHE. Translated in the 
Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR. 

“ Here for the first time can we really see 
reproduced in an English dress as near as it is possible 


By R. | 
and DEVE- 


NEW AND IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED 
SERIAL WORK. 


LONDON; 


A Pilgrimage. 


GUSTAVE DORK, | 
a 
ANI | 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


BY 





ONDON is a world in itself. 
City on the face of the Globe, it is full of | 


The greatest | 
picturesque life. It abounds in strange and 


marvellous contrasts. Between Regent Streot | 


| and Ratcliffe Highway there are pictures of | 


. 3 : | 
light and shade, of night and morning, of men 


jand manners, which present an endless and | 


2 vols., 28s. | 
‘Faust’ | 


for any one to do so.,..,.For the future, Mr. Taylor's | 





version will doubtless be the accepted translation of 
‘Faust’ for English readers."— Westminster Review. 


SHOEMAKERS VILLAGE. By Henry | 


HoOLBEACH. 2 vols, post Svo, 16s, 

“It would be poor and insufficient praise to say of 
*Shoemakers’ Village’ that it is worth perusal. 
worth buying to store up with the classics of fiction, 
containing, as it does, a fixed and lasting quantity of 
refined humour, pathos, and fancy."—Dai/y News. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of 
the NEW TESTAMENT; a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rev. G. 


| ensures the worthiness of the written text 
Itis | 


| Work will consist of at least Fifty carefully- 


A. Jacos, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's Hos- | 


ital. Post Svo, 16s. 

“A remarkably seasonable, reasonable, and withal 
Scriptural book, eminently adapted to be useful, if men 
in the English Church interested in Church questions 
would but read and ponder it."—British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review. 

LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the 
Author of * Lilliput Levee.” With Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. Square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

“Who shall say how soon young children begin to 
think about the great problems of the world and 
human life.—why the sun shines and the night is 
solemn,—what makes men love and hate, work and 
play,—why some things are right and others wrong,— 
why some give pleasure and others pain? The author 
of the ‘ Lilliput Lectures’ believes that they begin very 
early indeed. 
them a taste of some very great thought indeed, ithe 
bloom and flower of the harvest of wisdom which has 
been laboriously garnered through the centuries, But 


he does it with such singular simplicity and such wise | 
' facile and remarkable illustrator of books whom 


reserve, that many might read and use his lectures 
without once discovering that they were even learued, 
It is a choice and exquisite little book, for which every 
intelligent teacher of the young cannot but be grateful.” 
—Guardian. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 
By SAMUEL WItBerrorce, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A rare intellectual treat."—Times, “ All will wel- 
come them as a new treasure,”"—Guardian, 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other 
Misfortunes. People’s Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 
“The most powerful political sitire since the time 
of Swift...... We should all read and think about sucha 
book as this when we can get it, which is seldom,”"— 
Henry Kingsley, in the Edinburgh Daily Review. 


EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: a 
Curate’s Experiences in the Tower 
Popular Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

“This book is ‘the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness’; a translation, true and forcible, of the mute 
appeal of many thousand lives. We hopea large circle 
of readers will study and profit by these reminiscences 
of the Tower Hamlets."—Athenwum. 


REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rey. J. M. Capes, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

* See that remarkable book, *‘ Reasons for Returning 
to the Church of England,’ by a distinguished Roman 

Catholic.”"— Dean Stanley, in the gpectator, 


WALKS in ROME, By Augustus J. C. 
HARE. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 
“The best handbook of the city and environs of 
Rome ever published..,....Cannot be too much com- 
monded.”— Pull Mall Gazette, 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





| great Work. 


ever-changing variety of subjects for artistic | 


study. 
Gustave Doré never had a better field for the 


exercise of his pencil. The majority of the 


scenes especially appeal to his marvellous | 
genius. For several years past he has made 
periodical pilgrimages to London, accompanied | 
by Blanchard Jerrold, for the purpose of this 
Mr. Jerrold’s intimate know- 
ledge of London, in its many-changing phases, | 

| 
which is to accompany Gustave Doré’s remark- 
able drawings. 


This new and important Illustrated Serial 





finished Pictures of London Life, drawn by | 


Gustave Doré, and engraved under his personal | 2. 


superintendence. Each Scene has been selected | 


| after much thought, and in every case Artist | 


Accordingly, he does not fear to give | 
| surpassing in artistic genius and human in- | 


and Author have worked together; the sym- 
pathetic pen of the Author has followed the in- 
spiration of the subject and the Artist’s inter- 
Tho | 


result will be a Work of distinguished merit, 


pretation of its picturesque features. 


| terest anything hitherto attempted by the most 


| 


the world has yet seen. | 


“LONDON: a PILGRIMAGE,’ will 


Hamlets. | 


be published in Twelve Monthly Parts, | 
Folio, price Five Shillings each, both | 
Printing and Paper being of the finest | 


quality. Each Part will contain Four 


Large Illustrations, and Sixteen Pages 


of Letterpress Description, adorned 


| 


with numerous characteristic Vignettes. | 


} 


*.* The FIRST PART will be published 
on the 1st of JANUARY, 1872. 


| 
j 
} 
} 
LONDON: | 


GRANT & CO., 102 FLEET STREET. | 


| The 


aac 
SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER 
WORKS FOR TITE SEAS “Spiny 
De ae ee 
In super-royal 4to, handsom ly bound. 95% 
FAIRY TALES. By H hris 
. ans i 
ANDERSEN. IIlustrat TA Twelve _ Christian 
in Colour, after Original Drawings by Enea 
The Text rewly Translated by H. L DW V. B 
AUGUSTA PLESNER. ; vm AR and 
Price complete, with Texts, imp. folio, £3 10s, 
CARL WERNER’S NILE 
SKETCHES. Painted trom Nature duri ; 
Travels through Egypt. The first of 3 Oot his 
Water-colour Drawings in perfect fac-simile of of 
Originals, mounted on strong English cardby = 
pees here 23 ~~ s by 17} inches, with Prolasy 
and descriptive Text by Dr. A. E, : 
DUMICHEN. ‘ BRRHM and Dr. 
*.* The Pictures are 
or for wall adornment. 





equally suitable for Portfolig 
(Oct. 21, 


Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d, 


ILLUSTRATIONS to GOETHE's 
FAUST. By Pav KoNewKA, Author of Illus 
trations to Shakespeare's “ Midsummer Night's 


Dream,” * Falstaff and bis Companions.” 
4 coe ony , 1 pa 8, XC, 
English Text from Bayard T uylor's Translation 
The Ilustrations are very finely Muished Silhouettes 
(Oct, 16, | 
Imperial! 4to, cloth extra, 

ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR 
Eighteen Views, printed in permavent Pigments 
by the Woodbury Process, with descriptive Letter. 
press by JOHN HAREINGTON, Author of “The 
Abbey and Palace of Westminster,” dedicated by 
special permission to the Hon. and Very Rey, the 
Dean of Windsor. “[Oet. 16 





Super-royal 4to, cloth extra, 


EMS of DUTCH ART. 
Photographs from the fluest Engravings in the 
British Museum, by Srer THOMSON, with Dis. 
criptive Letterpress by G. W. Rerp Keeper of the 
Prints, British Museum. [Oct, 23, 

VIARDOT. The WONDERS of 
SCULPTURE. Uniform with “Tae Wonders of 
Italian Art,” &c. Numerous I!lustrations, square 
Syo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 123 6d. [ Vearly ready. 


Twelve 








A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 
This day, at all the Libraries. 
LAKEVILLE, or SHADOW and SUB- 
STANCE: a Novel. By Mary HEALY. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, 31s 6d. 





GIRLS’ BOOKS. 
A SERIES WRITTEN, EDITED, OR TRANSLATED 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 
Small post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price of each 
Volume, 4s. 


1. LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. 
The COUSIN from INDIA. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 


38. TWENTY YEARS AGO; from the 
Journal of a Girl in her Teens Edited by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
Llustrations by Sydney Hall. (Nearly Ready. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 














A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. By 


J. H. FRisweE.u. Uniform with * The Geutle Life.” 


Small post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 33 6d. 

HOME THEATRE. By Mary 
HEALY. [Nearly ready. 

Numerous Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 

3s Od. 

JACK HAZARD and his FOR- 
TUNES. By J. T. Trowsarpar. A Siory of 
Adventure, 

2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 

The ORIGIN of LANGUAGE and of 

MYTHS. By Morgan KAVANAGH. (Ready. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

BEN BURTON;; or Born and Bred at 
Sea. By W.H.G. Kinaston. With Ijlustrations 
by Syduey Hall. (.Vearly ready. 

Small post Svo, cloth extra. 

UNDER the BLUE SKY. By Charles 
Mackay, Author of “ Studies from the Antique 
* Voices of the Crowd,” &c. [October 1 

2 vols. crown Svo, 15s. 

OUTLINES of the LIFE of the LORD 


JESUS CHRIST. With Critical and Explanatory 
Notes and Emendations ¢ imoa Crone 


»f the Common ¥ it, 

logies. By Rey. L. M fER, [Vol 1 ready. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33. ' 

UNDER the PALMS: A Volume 0 
Verse. By THOMAS STEKLE, Ceylon UNE Sein 


Translator of * Au | e vearly ready. 


Flexible cloth extra, gilt, 2s 6d. ¢ 

ROCHEFOUCAULD’S REFLEV 
TIONS; or, Moral Seutences and Maxims, © 

Volume of * The Bayard Series. ) (Ready. 









London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, sf 
SEARLE. Crown Buildings, 133 Fico! 5u eet. 
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Early in November, price 1s, Svo, Illustrated. 


x 
EA S U RE; 
A HOLIDAY BOOK OF PROSE AND VERSE. 

WRITTEN BY 

The Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 
TOM HOOD. 
THOMAS ARCHER. 
GODFREY TURNER. 
HAIN FRISWELL. 


B. EDWARDS. 
C. HAYWARD. 
‘Too BRIGHT to LAST.” 


Miss A. 

Miss A. 

AnthortE 
0) i. 

HOERNON C, SWINBURNE. 

Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. 


MasteRwAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





The INN of STRANGE MEETINGS, and other 


Poems. By MORTIMER COLLINS. Crown 8yvo, 5s. 





1. 
The SECRET of LONG LIFE. Dedicated by 


Special Permission to Lord St. Leonards. Handsomely bound, large crown 8vo. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By Leww B.. 


COUNTESS VON BOTITMER. 


By J. 


| NEW WORKS. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CCLXXIV. 


OCTOBER, 1s7l. 8vo, price 63, [On Saturday next. 





CONTENTS. 
1, JOWETT'S TRANSLATION OF PLATO. 
2. ENGLISH GUILDS, 


| 5. EUROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN INDIA, 

| 4. GAME AND GAME LAWs. 

| 5, SouTH AFRICA AND Her DIAMOND Frevps, 
| 6. EssaAYs ON THE TENURE OF LAND, 

7. Tue INNs OF COURT AND OF CHANERY. 

| 8. THs COMMUNE OF PARIS, 


THE SéSSION AND ITS LESSONS, 


A GROUP of ENGLISHMEN (1795-1815) ; 
Records of the Younger Wedgwoods and their Friends, embracing a History 
of the Discovery of Photography. By ELIZA METEYARD, 8vo, with 2 Illustra- 
tions, price 16s. (Un the L6th inst. 


Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY’S’ CON- 
| STITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the Accession of George IIL. 


(1760-1860). Cabinet Edition (the Third), with a New Supplementary Chapter. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, price 15s. (On the 16th inst. 


| “4 T Te" ao 
LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Sir Tuomas Watson, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
&c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 36s, (On Monday next. 


Bowring, C.S.1., Lord Canning’s Private Secretary, and for many years the 


trated with Maps and Diagrams, 16s. 


| 
Principal Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In handsome demy 8yo, Ilus- | r 
rincipal Commi - 5 | HISTORY 
| 


WESTERN INDIA BEFORE and DURING | 
By Major-General Sir GEORGE | The SUBTERRANE AN wo RLD. By 


the MUTINIES. Pictures drawn from Life. 
Le GRANo Jacos, K.C.S.L, C.B. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


4, 
The EUROPEAN in INDIA. By E. C. P. Hutt. 


With a Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. 8S. Marr, M.D., F.R.CG.S.E., &e. 
Post 8vo0, 1 vol., 6s. 


HENRY S, KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. os 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM Mupte's SELECT LIBRARY TO 
FAMILIES & BOOK SOCIETIES 1n EVERY PART or true COUNTRY. 


Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best New Books as they appear on Liberal 
Terms. 





PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIES SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR OCTOBER. 
New EpITioN, NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


*,* This Catalogue contains many of the Best Books of the Season, at the lowest 
current prices, and a large Selection of Works of the Best Authors, in elegant 
bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, for Wedding and Birthday 
Presents, and for School Prizes. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may | 


also be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


Mupre’s Secect Liprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreer. 
City Orrick—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


Many Copies of each of the following Books are now in Circulation at this 
Braty Autobiography of Lord Brougham—Balaustion’s Adventure, by Robert 
N ning—Fitzgerald's Account of the Kemble Family—Grant’s Origin of the 
ewspaper Press—Tyndall's Fragments of Science—At Last, in the West Indies, 
yf Kingsley—Senior s Journals kept in France and Italy—Life of St. Francis 
fe es—Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon L—Roger’s Century of Scottish Life— 
Tmons for my Curates, by T. T. Lynch—Christianity and Positivism, by Dr. 
Hm and Letters of William Bewick—The Nile without a Dragoman, by 
F cre uaie’s Short Studies, Second Series—Robinson’s Sub-tropical Garden 
The ¢ 8's Experien ‘es of the War—Lectures on the Atonement, by Dr. Barry— 
| inward Race—Colonial Adventures, by a University Man—Tyndall’s Hours of 
Lite of St. the Alps—Proctor 8 Light Science for Leisure Hours—Macgilvray's 
Forman Zhrysostom—W ake-Robin, by John Burroughs—Our Living Poets, by H. B. 
Rees ine Harems, by Mrs, Harvey—Guinnard’s Captivity in Patagonia— 
Pall of ife's Labours in South Africa—Life of Hugh Miller, by Peter Bayne—The 
of Metz, by G. 'T. Robinson—The Dialogues of Plato, by Prof. Jowett—Half- 
Rew a Temple Church—Some Memorials of Bishop Hampden—lona, by the 
eae tgyll—Lectures on Modern Scepticism—Life of Charles Young—Morlet’s 
Sin Central America—Barnard’s Sketches of Life in Norway—Life on the 
ver, by John Mackenzie—Memoir of Charles Boner. 


ALL THE BEST NOVELS OF THE SEASON. | 


AND MANY OTHER RECENT WorKS. 
Lists of which will be forwarded postage free on application. 
5 Old Bond Street, London. W. P. KENNEDY, Manager. 
| aaa 





EW HALL and COURLS for PLYMOUTH.—See the 
pers on LDER of THIS WEEK (4d or by post 434), for View and Plan—Also for 

§ Ce indows—Railway Development—Impermeable Road Surfaces—Social 
urch Building—Art News,éc.—1 York Street, W.C., andall Newsmen 


GOTHIC REVIVAL in 


By Cuarves L, EastLake, F.R.LB.A., 
Imperial 8vo, with numerous [llustrations, price 31s 6d, cloth. 
[Nearly ready. 


Dr. 
With 3 Maps and about 80 Illustrations engrayed on 
8vo, price 21s. 


of the 
England during the last Two Centuries. 
Architect, 


George HARTWIG. 
Wood by G. Pearson. 


INSECTS at HOME; a Popular Account of 


British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A, F.L.S. With upwards of 700 Llustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson. 8vo, price 21s. [Nearly ready. 


‘Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 


ASTRONOMY. Eleventh Edition, as last corrected by the Author, with 
Plates and Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo, price 12s. 


Professor UEBERWEG’S SYSTEM of LOGIC, 
and HISTORY of LOGICAL DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices, by THOMAS M. Linpsay, M.A., F.R.S.E. 8vo, price 16s, 


JOHN STUART MILL'S PRINCIPLES of 


| POLITICAL ECONOMY; with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy. 
| Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 
! 


| GEORGE HENRY LEWES’S HISTORY 


of PHILOSOPHY from THALES to COMTE. Fourth Edition, corrected and 
partly rewritten. 2 vols, 8vo, price 32s, 


Bishop HAROLD BROWNE'S  EXPOSI- 


TION, Historical and Doctrinal, of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the 
Church of England, Ninth Edition. 8vo, price 16s, 


AUTHORITY and CONSCIENCE: a Free 


| Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic Theology, and on the Characteristics of 
| Faith. Edited by CONWAY MOREL. Post 8yo, price 7s 6d. [On the 16th inst. 
| 


| * a . CY 
EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL.  Trans- 
lated from the German. Vol. III. Tae Risk AND SPLENDOUR OF THE HEBREW 


MONARCHY, and Vol. TV. From THe Disruption OF THE MONARCHY TO ITS 
FALL, Edited by J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A. Price 21s, (On Monday next. 





| 
HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS. By 


Joun TYNDALL, LL.D. F.RS. Second E.lition, with 7 Woodcut Lilustrations 
by E. Whymper, Crown 8yo, price 12s 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 
TIFIC PEOPLE. By JouN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised, 
8vo, price ]4s. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION ; its Nature, 
Varieties, and Treatment. By C.J. B. WriuitAms, M.D., and ©, T. WILLtAMs, 
M.D., Physicians to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton. Post 8vo, 
price 10s 6d, 


ON the MILK TREATMENT of DIABETES 


and BRIGHT’S DISEASE. By Artruur Scorr Donkry, M.D., Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology in the University of Durham. Crown 
8vo, price 10s 6d. [On Monday next. 


| 
NOTES on LYING-IN INSTITUTIONS; with 


| a Proposal for Organizing an Institution for Training Midwives and Midwifery 
Nurses. By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Square crown 8yo, with 5 Plans, price 
7s 6d, [On Monday next. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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GEOkGE ROUTLEDGE 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 





& SONS’ 
AND NEW EDITIONS 





GEMS of MODERN BELGIAN ART: a Series 


of Carbon Photographs from the Pictures of eminent living Artists, with 
Remarks on the Works selected, and an Essay on the Schools of Belgium and 
Holland. By W.B.Scorr. 21s, 


NAOMI; 
Edition, with 16 Plates in Photography, 
Price 21s. 


A THOUSAND and ONE GEMS of POETRY. 


Selected by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. With [lustrations by Millais, Birket 
Foster, John Gilbert, John Tennie], and others. 12s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD TALES and FAIRY STORIES: 


a Collection of the most Popular Favourites. With 380 Illustrations by John 
Gilbert, J. D. Watson, Harrison Weir, and others, engraved by Dalziel. Post 
8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. Uniform with “ Grimm's Household Stories.” 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, New and Old. The 


Words edited by the Rev. HENrkY RAMSDEN BRAMLEY. The Music edited by 
JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus, Doc, With Illustrations, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. 7s 6d. 


BONNECHOSE’S FRANCE. 


including the French Civil War in 1871. 7s 6d. 


TRAVELLING ABOUT: a 


By Lady BARKER, Author of “Stories About.” 
Price 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY-BOYS ANNUAL 


for 1872. Edited by EpmMuND ROUTLEDGE, With Coloured Illustrations. 6s. 


SAGE STUFFING for GREEN GOSLINGS ; 


or, Saws for the Goose and Saws for the Gander. By the Hon. Huan Row.ey, 
Author of “Puniana.” With Llustrations by the Author, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. 6s, 


CHIMES and RHYMES for YOUTHFUL 
TIMES. With Illustrations by Oscar Pletsch, printedin Colours. 5s. Uni- 
form with “Schnick-Schuack.” 


The POLL-PARROT PICTURE-BOOK. Con- 


taining Tittums and Fido; The Cats’ Tea-Party; Annand her Mamma; and 
Reynard the Fox. With 24 pages of Coloured Plates by Kronheim. 5s. 


ROUTLEDGE'S COLOURED AB C BOOK. 


Containing the Alphabet of Fairy Tales; The Farm-Yard Alphabet; The 
Alphabet of Flowers; and Te m “Tm imb's Alphabet. With 24 pages of 
Coloured Plates by Kronheim and others. 5s. 


The WINBOROUGH BOYS: a Story of School 


Life. By the Rey. H.C. ADAMS, M.A. With Illustrations. 6s. 


The GREAT SIEGES of HISTORY. 


the late Sieges of Paris. With Coloured Illustrations. 5s. 


TING 
SING-SONG: 
CuristiIna G, Rossettr. With 120 
by the Brothers Dalziel. 5s. 


The PRAIRIE BIND: a Book for Boys. By 


the Hon. CHARLES MurRAY. With Illustrations. 5s, 


PRESCOTT'S PHILIP (Vol. IIL), & ESSAYS. 
New Edition. 1 vol., 5s. 

WATTS’S DIVINE 
With 108 Woodcuts by J. D. Cc 


The BOY’S OWN STOR 


Best Authors With mapy Illustra RY 
“A Picture Story Book.” 


HARRY HOPE'S HOL » AY: What he Saw, 
What he Did, and What he Learr ; durit ee sar's Ramble in Country Places. 
By J. T. BurGkss, With 12 Llustrat ns. 6d, 


BOY LIFE AMONG the JNDL ANS. 


Author of * The Young Maroone 


or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. New 
after Drawings by David Roberts, R.A. 


New Edition, 


Book for Boys. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Including 


a Nursery Rhyme Book. By 


lustrations by Arthur Hughes, engraved 


MORAL SONGS. 


_and 


BOOK. 


. Harvey. 33 éd. 


By the 


Uniform with 


By the 


OLD S AWS NEW SE iT. by 


‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


LOVER'S POEMS. 


with Illustrations, 3s 6d, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 


the Author of 





The PICTURE-BOOK of the SAGACITY of 


ANIMALS. With 60 Plates by Harrison : Gd. 
Children’s Album.” 8 Gd. Uniform with «The 


The MODERN SPE. \KER and RECITER 


Edited by Epmounp RovuTLepa (A Volume of “Rout 
Library.”) 33 6d. Outledge’s Standarg 


A HANDY HISTORY of E NGL. \ND for the 


YOUNG. By Hi, W. DutckeN, With 120 Illustrations, engraved by the 


Brothers Dalziel. 3s 6d. 
The CHILDREN’S BIBLE-BOOK. By H. 


W. DuLcKEN. With 100 Illustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, 33 6d, 


TALES of NAVAL ADVENTURE. By Lieut, 


C.R. Low. Illustrated. 2s 6d. 


JORROCKSS JAUNTS 


Fancy boards, 23 6d. 


The LIFE 
Price 2s 6d. 
KING LUCKIE BOY’S PICTURE-BOOK 

With 32 pages of Lilustrations, printed in Colours. 2s 6d, ‘ 


STORIES for SUNDAYS. 


Rey. Hi. C. ADAMS, M.A. 23. 


STORIES for SUNDAYS. 


the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A, 2s. 


ADVENTURES AMONG the INDIANS. By 


the Author of * The Young Marooners.” 2s. 


MY FIRST PICTURE-BOOK. 


of Pictures, printed in Colours by Kronheim, 2s. 


and JOLLITIES. 
WELLINGTON. _ Illustrated. 
First Series. By the 
Second § 


Series, By 


With 36 pages 


COUSIN ALECK; or, Boy Life among the 
Indians. By the Author of “ The Young Maroouers.” 2s, 


JENKINS’'S VEST LEXICON of DIFFICULT 


WORDS. Cloth, 1s 6d; roan, 23. 


MIRIAM and ROSETTE: 


Price 1s 6d. 


The PICTURE-BOOK of 


BIRDS. With 150 Illustrations. 1s 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHILLING 


JUVENILES. 
New Volumes, with Coloured Plates, each Ls. 


| The Language and Poetry of 
Flowers 


a Story for Girls. 
J 


ANIMALS and 


ZEsop's Fables. 
Watts’s Songs. 


New 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHILLING TOYS, 


Volumes, with Coloured Plates by Kronheim, each Is. 
Tittums and Fido, The Cats’ Tea-Party 
Ann and her Mamma. Alphabet of Fairy 


Reynard the Fox. 


STORIES for SUN ‘D. By the Rev. H.C. 


ApAMs, M.A, In Packets. 1. Fi 2. Se 1s, Each 1s, 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHRIST MAS ANNUAL. 
Edited by EpMUND ROUTLEDG 1s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S RE ADINGS. Vol. I. Comic; 
Vol. Il. Serious; Vol. If. Dramati Ea ne ls. 


The NU LIBRARY. Second Series. 


Price 1s, 


ROUTLEDGE’S SIXPENN Y 
Volumes, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, ¢ 
This Little Pig went to Market. | King Luckie Boy's Party. 


ROUTLEDGE’S THREEPE NNY TOYS. New 


Volumes, printed in Colours by Kronheim 


tISERY 


My First Alphabet. This Little Pig went to Market. 


Old Mother Goose. The Ol 
Babes in the Wood. iitle 





i ciniaes $$$ 
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